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PREFATORY     NOTE. 


In  presenting  this  enlarged  and  illustrated  edition 
to  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,"  I  would 
respectfully  remark  that  in  it  I  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  the  amusing  and  instructive.  Possibly 
the  serio-comic  aspect  of  things  in  general  pre- 
dominates in  it,  but  I  daresay  most  people  will 
substantiate  my  assertion,  that  there  are  already  of 
books  composed  entirely  of  sentiment  enough  and 
to  spare.  I  heartily  hope  that  when  my  readers 
have  devoured  philosophical  and  other  kindred 
works  to  their  hearts'  content,  they  may,  turning 
to  '•  Sprigs  of  Heather,"  find  therein  a  wholesome, 
palatable,  and  easily  digested  dessert.  Feeling  as 
I  do  that  a  lengthy  introduction  to  this  work 
would   be   in   a   manner   superfluous,    I  will  merely 
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here  remind  my  esteemed  readers  that  the  circulation 
of  this  edition  being  limited,  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  it  may  soon  be  a  rara  avis.,  so 
to  speak,  and,  reflecting  on  the  sad  fate  of  lent 
books  and  umbrellas,  they  will  do  well  just  to 
refer  intending  borrowers  to  the  author,  who  will 
cheerfully  satisfy  each  literary  appetite,  pro  tempore 
et  cu7n  expeditione. 

Wishing  you  all,  then,  much  pleasure  as  you 
peruse  these  selections  from  my  intermittent  rumi- 
nations,— I  am,  rhythmically  yours, 

DUNCAN    MacNICOL. 
Rothesay,  1901. 
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Calmly  and  gracefully  ran  the  stream 

To  its  hame  in  the  ocean  blue, 
An',  oh  !  but  it  unco  fair  did  seem, 
As  the  noonday  sun  a  golden  beam 

O'er  its  placid  bosom  threw. 

An'  licht  was  each  heart  in  the  youthfu'  train 

That  skipped  its  green  banks  alang, 
An'  the  air  was  cleft  by  a  joyfu'  strain, 
As  the  wild-wood  echoed  the  glad  refrain 
O'  the  frolicksome  children's  sang. 

But  a  splash  is  heard,  an'  their  shouts  o'  glee 

Are  changed  to  cries  o'  woe, 
For  their  youngest  mate  they  canna  see, 
Like  a  flittin'  sunbeam  gane  is  he, 

An'  the  eddies  o'er  him  flow. 

B 
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An'  hour  gangs  by,  an'  a  mither  weeps 

Ovvre  her  bonnie  but  lifeless  wean, 
An'  sae  calm  in  daith's  embrace  he  sleeps 
That  lang  by  his  side  she  vigil  keeps, 
In  the  hope  that  he'll  wake  again. 

But,  alas  !  the  brand  o'  the  giant  grim 

Is  clear  and  clearer  seen. 
For  the  wee  blue  een  grow  glazed  an'  dim, 
An'  stiff  an'  stiffer  each  tiny  Hmb 

That  of  late  had  sae  lively  been. 


In  the  robes  o'  daith  her  love  is  drest, 

An'  tenderly  borne  frae  the  cot, 
But  her  puir  brain  reels  wi'  a  wild  unrest, 
An'  she  follows  the  crood  at  grief's  behest 

To  the  solemnly  sacred  spot. 

An',  oh  !  as  she  hears  the  hollow  thud 

Her  heart  is  riven  fu'  sair, 
An'  doon  her  cheek  dashes  the  scaldin'  flood, 
For  she  kens  that  her  fair  wee  faded  bud 

She'll  ne'er  on  earth  see  mair. 


A   MOURNFUL   MEMORIAL.  II 

Calmly  and  gracefully  runs  the  stream, 

As  in  happier  days  gane  by, 
But  noo  she  scans  it  as  in  a  dream, 
An'  broodin'  afresh  on  the  auld  sad  theme, 

She  saunters  awa'  wi'  a  sigh. 

For  the  sicht  o't  re-opens  the  awfu'  gash 

That  time  hasna  yet  repaired, 
An'  as  in  her  ear  resoonds  the  splash, 
Her  thochts  wi'  the  speed  o'  lichtnin'  flash 

To  that  nook  in  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

Ah  !  stranger  gay,  should  you  gang  that  way, 

An'  a  wanderin'  woman  see. 
Who  wearily  chanteth  a  dolefu'  lay 
Wi'  the  stolid  impress  o'  blank  dismay 

Where  a  smile  was  wont  to  be. 

Speak  not  o'  him  who's  'neath  the  sod, 
'Twould  but  fan  the  flame  o'  despair, 

But  breathe  a  fervent  prayer  to  God 

That  in  your  bosom  a  kindred  load 
It  may  never  be  yours  to  bear. 


•^I^ 
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Scotia's  IRelics. 

Descendants  of  the  noble  dead ! 

Sons  of  the  brave  and  true  ! 
Whose  foemen  oft  have  heard  with  dread 

Your  fathers'  wild  haloo  ; 
Shield  from  the  ruthless  spoilers'  hand 

Those  landmarks  grim  and  old; 
And  unmolested  let  them  stand, 

In  honour  of  the  bold. 

Those  ivied  walls  of  old  withstood 

The  brunt  of  shot  and  shell ; 
On  them  the  cream  of  Scottish  blood 

In  crimson  showers  fell. 
In  freedom's  cause  those  ramparts  stout 

Have  oft  and  well  been  manned ; 
They've  echoed  the  victorious  shout 

Of  many  a  dauntless  band. 

Staunch  scions  of  a  valiant  race, 
Protect  your  crumbling  towers  ! 

Let  vandalism  ne'er  deface 
Your  hero-haunted  bowers  ; 
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The  prowess  of  your  hardy  sires 

Each  ruin  grand  recalls  ; 
The  cadence  of  a  thousand  lyres 

Still  vibrates  through  those  halls. 

Those  stones  have  heard  the  warrior  wight 

And  aged  minstrel  tell 
Of  clansman  stern,  and  fiery  knight, 

Who  fiercely  fighting  fell ; 
Each  Lowland  strath  and  Highland  glen 

They  stamp  with  lasting  fame ; 
The  doughty  deeds  of  daring  men 

They  sound  with  one  acclaim. 

They  grandeur  lend  to  scenes  subUme  \ 

They  link  you  to  the  past ; 
Down  through  the  corridors  of  time 

They  echo  war's  wild  blast ; 
Like  decorations  proudly  borne 

By  veteran  victors  hoar, 
Those  heirlooms  gracefully  adorn 

Our  land  from  shore  to  shore. 

Heirs  of  the  deathless  in  renown  ! 

Sons  of  your  fathers  true  ! 
Those  ruins  dear  are  handed  down 

With  reverence  to  you  ! 
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Then  while  on  Scotia's  mountains  grand 

Her  hardy  thistles  wave, 
See  that  unscathed  and  sacred  stand 

Those  relics  of  the  brave. 


Sauntering  through  the  kirkyard,  we  view  with 
reverence  the  ancient,  mossgrown  tombstones,  'neath 
which  in  peace  repose  the  ashes  of  our  long-departed 
ancestors.  Those  antiquated  slabs  have  been  exposed 
to  the  summers'  suns  and  winters'  storms  of  many 
decades,  but  we  can  still  decipher  the  names  of  our 
forbears  as  we  carefully  peruse  the  antiquated  inscrip- 
tions thereon.  And  it  is  with  kindred  emotions 
that  the  patriot  regards  the  ruins  of  departed  glory 
that  stud  his  native  land  from  shore  to  shore. 
Beholding  those  roofless  halls  and  ivy-draped  towers, 
he  is  led  back  to  a  time  when  might  was  right,  and 
as  the  shadowy  forms  of  his  warlike  progenitors  rise 
before  him,  he  scans  each  hoary  relic  of  the  past 
with  pride  and  veneration. 


'^ 
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3n  /IDcmociam. 

Lieutenant   LAAONT,   Gordon    Highlanders. 

Killed  in  action  at  Dargai,  India,  30tk  October,  rSgj. 
Aged  25. 

The  noble  deeds  of  noble  men 

Who  for  their   country  fall, 
Through  Lowland  strath  and  Highland   glen, 

In  cottage  and  in  hall, 
Are  cherished  reverently  and  long 

By  every  Scotsman  true, 
While  bards  accord  to  them   in  song 

The  honour  that  is  due. 

And  he,  the  youthful  and  the  brave, 

Who  for  old   Scotland  fell, 
And  fills  a  gallant  soldier's  grave. 

His  country  loved  right  well ; 
He  loved  the  hills  that  tower  on  high 

From  Cowal's   bonnie  shore, 
Where  oft  the   I>amonts'   battle-cry 

Was  heard  in  days  of  yore. 
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The  spirit  of  his  ancient  sires 

His  manly  bosom  thrilled, 
With  pure  and  laudable  desires 

His  heart  was   ever  filled; 
And  while  a  courteous,   kindly  mien 

Commended  him   to  all, 
His  trusty  sword  was   ever  keen 

At  duty's  stern  call.  / 

While  leading  on   his  gallant   band 

'Mid  hissing  shot  and  shell, 
He  thundered  forth  his  last  command, 

And  like  a  soldier  fell ; 
And  while   the  clammy  dew  of  death 

Bedimmed  his  eagle  eye, 
He  urged  them  with  his  latest   breath 

To  nobly  do   or  die. 

To  every  loyal  Scottish   heart 

His   memory  is  dear ; 
Right  manfully  he  played  his   part 

Throughout  a  brief  career. 
And  high  upon   the  scroll  of  fame 

'Mong   Highland  heroes  true, 
Now,  men  with  pride   behold   the   name 
r     Of  Lamont  of  Knockdow. 
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/IDors  Diaboli. 
I. 

A  HUNDRED  summers'  suns  have  brightly  shone, 
And  winters  ten  times  ten  have  come  and  gone, 
Since,  in  his  native  Highland  clachan,  dwelt 
One  Hamish  Mhor,  a  big,  brave,  brawny  Celt, 
Wno  at  the  anvil  earned  his  daily  bread, 
And  being  (for  his  status)  deeply  read. 
Was,  to  adorn  his  "unco  guid"  repute 
A  sturdy  deacon  of  the  kirk  to  boot. 

II. 

But  deacons,  like  all  vulnerable  mortals. 

Have  ups  and  downs  'tween  here  and  Zion's  portals. 

And  so  had  he,  for  oft  he  prostrate  lay, 

Quite  overcome  by  smuggled  "  usquebae," 

And  oft  as  he  was  censured  by  the  session 

For  walking  not  according  to  profession. 

He  heeded  neither  threat  nor  admonition, 

Nor  showed  he  e'er  one  token  of  contrition. 

But  oft,  with  indignation  in  his  eye, 

He  to  his  godly  (?)  brethren  would  reply  : — 

"Nae  doot,  my  friens,  you'll  fery  holy  pe, 

Because  you'll  seldom  went  upon  ta  spree, 
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And  you  will  say  it's  no  ta  Scripture  rule 

For  man  to  trink  and  made  herself  a  fool, 

But  if  ta  pook  of  Shenesis  you'll  read, 

You'll  saw  hoc  righteous  Noah  took  a  bead, 

And  hoo,  upon  a  summer  morning  fine, 

She'll  lay  pare  naked  shust  so  trunk's  a  swine, 

And  you  will  saw  that  when  her  offspring  found  her 

They'll  fery  kindly  threw  a  planket  round  her ; 

An'  tare  again's  ta  great  apostle  Paul, 

Who'll  was  a  goot  example  for  us  all, 

From  Laodicea  he'll  a  letter  wrote, 

An'  send  it  forward  in  a  fishing  poat 

To  Teemothy,  adfising  her  to  take 

A  trop  of  wine  shust  for  her  pelly's  sake; 

So  shust  you  thocht  upon  your  former  sins, 

And  not  pe  try  to  haul  her  through  ta  whins. 

For  ere  she'll  pe  a  'totaller  she'll  swore 

She'll  was  a  teacon  of  ta  kirk  no  more !  " 


III, 

'Twas  midnight,  and  the  wind  with  sullen  roar, 

Impelled  the  frenzied  breakers  to  the  shore : 

The  lurid  lightning  lit  the  tortured  sky. 

As  fiercer  fought  the  elements  on  high. 

And,  bending  with  reluctance  to  the  gale. 

The  bare,  brown  branches  raised  a  plaintive  wail ; 


I 
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But  heedless  of  the  blast  that  louder  blew, 
Bold  Hamish  Mhor  his  mantle  round  him  threw, 
And  cautiously  approached  a  neighbouring  sty, 
Wherein  a  half-grown  pig  at  peace  did  lie. 
With  nimble  hands  he  flung  the  gate  ajar, 
Entered,  and  with  a  blend  of  oil  and  tar, 
Besmeared  the  wondering  brute  from  tail  to  head, 
And  over  all  a  coat  of  brimstone  spread. 
Which  done,  he  bagged  the  game  without  delay, 
And  as  he  churchward  took  the  nearest  way 
The  kidnapped  porky's  loud  protesting  wail 
A  fiendish  fury  added  to  the  gale. 
Soon  with  his  load  he  reached  the  sacred  pile 
Unlocked  the  door,  and,  with  a  roguish  smile, 
Detached  the  bell-rope  from  its  metal  peg, 
And  fixed  it  firmly  to  the  pig's  hind  leg. 
Then  homeward,  helter-skelter,  took  his  way 
To  watch  the  further  progress  of  the  play. 


IV. 

The  tethered  grumphy  pulled  with  might  and  main 
For  liberty,  but,  ah !  he  pulled  in  vain, 
While  to  each  loud  and  oft-repeated  squeal 
The  bell  responded  with  a  merry  peal, 
Which,  mingling  with  the  storm's  terrific  roar. 
Spread  consternation  wild  the  village  o'er, 
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And  as  the  noise  mysterious  greater  grew, 

Hens  cackled,  and  the  cocks  in  chorus  crew, 

Within  their  stalls  the  horses  pranced  and  neighed, 

Aloft  the  donkeys  reared  their  heels  and  brayed, 

Loud  and  incessant  lowed  the  startled  kine, 

And  sang  a  choir  of  half-a-hundred  swine, 

Unnumbered  cats  began  to  mew  and  howl, 

A  host  of  mongrel  dogs  to  bark  and  growl. 

Ducks,  drakes,  and  turkeys,  weasels,  rats,  and  mice, 

Contributed  their  quantum  in  a  trice, 

While  here  and  there  convulsions  seized  the  parrots, 

As  spinsters  moaned  and  fainted  in  their  garrets. 

Pale  and  perplexed  the  people  panting  stood, 

Some  in  their  nether  garments,  others  nude, 

And  as  the  din  increased  and  panic  spread. 

Each  terror  in  the  other's  visage  read, 

All  feeUng  in  their  heart  beyond  a  doubt 

That  something  "  most  uncanny "  was  about. 

Most  pitiable  was  the  parson's  plight ; 

He  turned  from  white  to  blue,  from  blue  to  white ; 

He  who  of  old  was  reckoned  demon-proof 

Now  stood  in  terror  of  the  cloven  hoof. 

His  kneejoints  failed  their  functions  to  perform; 

He  swayed  as  doth  a  sapling  in  the  storm  ; 

To  speak  he  twice  attempted — but,  ochone  ! 

The  issue  of  each  effort  was  a  groan. 


,^iiill«P  fl^.   ^ 


IV her  eat  the  fiery  fiend  took  rapid  Jiight.^'' 


— "Mors  Diaboli. 
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V. 

Meanwhile  the  author  of  the  people's  fear, 
With  well-dissembled  gravity,  drew  near  . 
And  as  they  round  his  portly  person  pressed, 
The  trembling  multitude  he  thus  addressed  : — 
"  No  wonder  you  will  all  pe  troubled  sore. 
As  you  was  never  in   your  life  pefore, 
For  I  will  often  was  observe  of  late 
That  fery  wretched  pe  your  moral  state  ; 
On  Sunday  you  will  all  was  much  repent, 
But  then  on  Monday  fair  to  hell  you'll  went ; 
But  what  was  in  ta  kirk  she'll  quickly  see. 
Come  on,  ye  faithless  sinners,  follow  me  !  " 
Anon  he  flung  the  sacred  portals  wide. 
And  disappeared  within  with  lordly  stride, 
Whereon  the  preacher  cried  in  accents  nervous : 
"  According  to  Thy  word,  O  Lord,  preserve  us  !  " 

VI. 

The  valiant  Hamish  now  the  pig  untied, 

And  to  his  back  a  flaming  brand  applied, 

AVhich  tar  and  oil  and  brimstone  did  ignite, 

Whereat  the  fiery  fiend  took  rapid  flight, 

And,  as  with  one  prolonged  unearthly  yell 

He  through  the  throng  rushed  here  and  there  pell-mell, 

Some  to  the  ground  insensible  did  fall ; 

Some  took  a   run,  a  leap,  and  cleared  the  wall ; 
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Some,  falling  on  their  knees,  bewailed  their  sins  ; 

While  others,  tripping  o'er  them,  peeled  their  shins. 

The  minister,  by  lofty  instincts  led, 

Made  for  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  shed  ; 

The  beadle,  with  a  muttered  "Woe  is  me!" 

For  safety  clambered  up  the  nearest  tree  ; 

The  poor  precentor  on  his  back  lay  prone, 

While  from  his  lips  'tween  each  alternate  groan 

Escaped  a  sweetly-melancholy  hum, 

Synonymous  with  martyred  "  Martyrdom  ; " 

And  feeling  that  the  case  was  very  grave. 

The  sexton  bolted  off  his  bones  to  save, 

But  came  to  quite  an  unexpected  halt 

By  falling  through  the  ceiling  of  a  vault. 


VII. 

Next  morn  another  panic  spread  around — 
The  devil's  carcase  in  a  pond  was  found  ; 
But,  shaking  in  their  shoes  with  mortal  fear. 
None  would  the  ghastly  spectacle  go  near. 
The  pastor,  pale  and  paralysed  with  dread, 
Refused  on  any  terms  to  leave  his  bed. 
And  to  the  deputation  solemn   said  : — 

"  My  friends,  it  doth  behove  us  every  one 
The  much-frequented  path  of  sin  to  shun ; 
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For  of  a  truth  this  judgment  has  been  sent 
That  sin-defiled  backsliders  might  repent. 
Most  wretched  is  our  spiritual  plight ; 
We  hug  the  darkness  while  we  spurn  the  light, 
And  gratifying  all  our  carnal  lusts, 
We  love  to  feed  on  sin's  hard,  mouldy  crusts. 
But  Hamish  Mhor  I  mightily  commend ; 
Last  night  he  proved  to  us  a  welcome  friend; 
He  burns  with  Christian  zeal — our  faith  is  cold ; 
He's  worth  a  hundred  times  his  weight  in  gold, 
For  he  did  battle  with  the  powers  of  hell, 
While  we  weak  vessels  were  dispersed  pell-mell." 
This  said,  his  reverence,  flexile  as  a  willow, 
Collapsed  in  great  prostration  on  his  pillow. 
That  day  for  miles  along  the  banks  and  braes 
Resounded  many  a  song  of  heartfelt  praise, 
And  at  a  meeting  on  the  village  green. 
Which  Dominie  M'Lintock  did  convene, 
Bold  Hamish  was  by  mutual  preferment 
Deputed  to  conduct  the  deil's  interment. 
And  till  the  day  that,  turning  up  his  toes. 
He  left  this  scene  of  blended  joys  and  woes. 
The  cause  of  all  the  widespread  consternation. 
While  getting  oft  a  conqueror's  ovation, 
Was  viewed  by  turns  with  awe  and  veneration. 
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I  used  to  wish  most  heartily  that  it  had  been  his 
Satanic  Majesty  himself  that  came  to  grief  on  that 
eventful  night;  but,  after  mature  consideration,  I 
feel  that  it  is  well  it  was  not  so,  as  his  demise  would 
undoubtedly  throw  a  large  percentage  of  all  tribes 
and  tongues  out  of  employment.  Indeed,  I  feel 
convinced  that  were  he  to  "kick  the  bucket"  our 
poor  old  world  would  cease  to  wag  altogether.  But 
I  refrain  from  moralising  further  on  this  theme,  and 
will  merely  add,  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  metrical 
narrative,  that,  although  by  no  means  of  epicurean 
proclivities,  I  am  rather  partial  to  a  small  piece  of 
young  "devil"  when  properly  cooked. 
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Bpitapb  on  a  ''Cranft." 

Deceased,  when  upon  this  lower  sphere, 

Was  only  void  of  reason  twice  a  year : — 

Each  summer  fourth-rate  common-sense  he  lacked, 

While  winter  found  his  upper  storey  cracked. 


Any  survivor  of  an  obliterated  "crank"  may  be 
vested  with  the  entire  copyright  of  these  lines  on 
application  to  the  author  thereof.  The  cost  is 
purely  nominal. 
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XTbe  Secret  of  ifemale  XongevitiP. 

Once  on  a  time,  as  I,  from  toil  set  free, 

Strolled  through  a  cosy  hamlet  by  the  sea, 

I  marked  that  while  the  women's  years  were  long, 

They  yet  seemed  supple,  eagle-eyed,  and  strong, 

And  turning  to  a  patriarch,  said  I : — 

"  Methinks,  my  friend,  your  females  seldom  die." 

He  upward  looked,  and  gravely  shook  his  head, 

As  unto  me  these  words  he  solemn  said  : — 

"You'll  maybe  think  it's  an  infernal  lee, 

But,  bless  yer  sowl,  they're  far  owre  thrawn  to  dee  ! " 


jfact  an&  ifictiou. 


The  writer  o'  fiction  prepares  for  the  mind 
A  something  to  charm  and  to  please, 

But  investigate  modern  "fact,"  and  you'll  find 
That  it's  truth  mixed  wV  thunderin'  lees/ 
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Bpitapb  on  a  'Bus  Iborse. 

Unyoked  for  ever,  lies  beneath 

A  roadster's  used-up  frame, 
Whose  happiest  moment  was  when  Death 

To  cut  his  traces  came. 

And  had  the  beast  a  soul  to  gain, 

I'd  freely  bet  a  "fiver," 
That  he  at  heaven's  gate  in  vain 

Might  tarry  for  his  driver. 

Poor  brute,  by  human  brutes  opprest. 

He  stood  full  many  a  blow ; 
But,  happily  he's  now  at  rest 

In  everlasting  "  WO  A  !  " 


If  that  doctrine  known  as  the  "  transmigration  of 
souls "  had  any  foundation  in  fact,  I  know  a  few 
persons  whose  future  would  be  most  uncomfortably 
affected  thereby. 
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©sman  Dioma's  J'r^ing^lpau. 

When  Rob  Roy  and  his  clansmen  true 
Of  old  their  noble  foemen  slew, 
'Twas  not  for  fame  alone  they  fought, 
But  home  from  every  foray  brought 
Fat  oxen,  horses,  sheep,   lambs,  kine. 
Potatoes,   meal,  and  kegs  of  wine; 
But  in  the  present  day  of  grace 
(Alas,  for  our  degenerate  race  !) 
Our  braves  have  crossed  the  raging  main 
Bronze  stars   and  medals  bright  to  gain, 
And  brought  us  from  the  far  Soudan 
Osman   Digma's  frying-pan. 

What  dying  groans  have  cleft  the  air. 
Wed  to  wild  cries  of  dark  despair  ! 
What  sacred   ties  were  rudely  snapt ! 
What  loving  hearts  in  gloom  enwrapt ! 
O   God,   what  valiant  blood  has   ran 
For  Osman   Digma's  frying-pan  ! 


The  chief  trophy  brought  home   from   the  Soudan 
by  one  of  the  battalions  was  Osman  Digma's  frying- 
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pan.  A  strange  anomaly  surely,  to  trespass  on  the 
domains  of  the  noble  savage  till  "  Britannia,  the  pride 
of  the  ocean,"  is  within  measurable  distance  of  revolu- 
tion and  famine,  and  then  present  an  expectant 
people,  not  with  the  rich  spoils  of  war  of  which  we 
sometimes  read,  but  wilh  an  empty,  rusty,  old  frying- 
pan.     Such,  it  would  appear,  is  termed  glory/ 
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Cutting,  wasn't  tt! 

Note  from  the   Tailor  to  the  Modern  Masher  along  with 
a  neiv  coat : — 

"  This  cut   no   cutter  can   excel, 
Superb  is  the  design ; 
Encased  in  this  you're  fitted  well 
All  rivals  to  outshine." 


Post-card  from  the  Modern  Masher  to  the   Tailor  forty-eight 
hours  after : — 

"The  cut  is  truly  modern,  but 
Not  having  got  the  dimes, 
Adopting  quite  an  ancient  cut, 
I've  cut  to  other  climes." 


I  saw  the  tailor — poor  devil ! — some  ten  days 
afterwards,  when  he  explained  to  me  that  about  a 
dozen  mashers  of  a  kindred  mould  had  called  on 
him,  and  "  cut "  him  in  succession.  He  was  in  a 
sorry  phght,  so  I  administered  thusly  to  his  necessi- 
ties :  A  ticket  to  — — ,  five  shiUings,  and  three  of 
"Henry  Thomson's,"  which  enabled  him  to  "cut" 
also. 
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XCbe  XTest  ot  ZCrue  ifrien^sbip. 

As  you  sail  o'er  life's  sea  with  a  favouring  wind, 
You'll  have  plenty  of  friends,  and  to  spare, 

Who  will  all  be  to  you   most   exceedingly  kind, 
And  lavish  of  promises  fair. 

But  if,   though  you're  honestly  doing  your  best, 
Your  boat's  keel  should  grate  on   the  ground, 

The  depths  of  those  friendships  you  easy  may  test, 
By  asking  the  loan  of  a  pound. 


Yes,  old  chum,  you  and  I  know  that  should  a 
person  get  "down  a  bit,"  as  the  saying  is,  albeit 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  ninety  per  cent,  of  his 
heretofore  bosom  friends  now  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  street. 
That  is,  of  course,  when  our  familiar  figures  loom  in 
the  distance. 
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^ncbmarnocl?. 

(A  QUIET   TIP.) 

Stranger,  if  e'er  in  Bute's  fair  isle  you  stray, 
Survey  the  scene  above  St.  Ninian's  Bay, 
And  when  in  rapture  you  have  gazed  around 
On  this  expanse  of  undulating  ground, 
Extend  your  gaze  athwart  the  ocean  blue, 
And  from  this  point  of  'vantage  you  may  view 
The  billows  break  on  lone  Inchmarnock's  shore. 
To  which  were  oft  transferred  in  days  of  yore 
Such  wives  as  loved  to  bow  at  Bacchus'  shrine, 
Ignoring  water,  idolizing  wine. 
Full  many  a  henpecked  husband,  tired  of  life, 
Through  bootless  wrangling  with  a  drunken  wife, 
Has  hither  brought  her  to  be  fed  on  brose. 
Until  the  brand  of  Bacchus  left  her  nose ; 
Till,  as  the  winds  disperse  the  mist  of  morn, 
The  brandy- colour  from  her  checks  was  borne, 
And  when  reformed  was  the  vixen's  life. 
From  Purgatory  he  would  take  his  wife ; 
But  if  in  after  years  the  fitful  dame, 
Much  longing  to  revive  the  same  old  game. 
Should,  as  of  old,  be  overcome  of  evil, 
Taking  the  first  conveyance  to  the  devil, 
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With  solemn  look,  her  partner,  drawing  near, 
Would  breathe  '■'■  Inchmarnock ! "  in  his  angel's  ear. 
Zounds  !  at  the  dreaded  name  she'd  look  aghast, 
And  at  his  feet  her  figure  prostrate  cast, 
On  which  her  happy  lord,  in  Neptune's  praise, 
A  long  harmonious  canticle  would  raise. 


To  you,  my  very  much  married  male  reader,  these 
lines  are  intended  as  a  quiet  tip,  in  case  the  fair 
partner  of  your  joys  and  sorrows  should,  at  any  time, 
take  to  tippHng.  Who  among  us  will  deny  that  the 
destruction  of  many  a  happy  home  has  had  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  the  wife  and  mother  merely  took  "a 
wee  drap  for  the  toothache,"  a  thimblefu'  for  "  that 
neuralgia,"  or  "a  wee  drap  speerits,"  with  a  sprinkhng 
of  cayenne  pepper  added,  for  "an  awfu'  colic  !  "  This 
is  undisputed,  and  being  generally  admitted,  is  it  not 
a  blessed  thing  for  the  loving  husband  to  know  that 
there  is  on  the  beautiful  Inchmarnock  an  earthly 
purgatory,  a  few  months'  incarceration  on  which  will 
transform  the  weaker  vessel  from  a  frail  toper  to  a 
healthy,  strong-minded,  unwavering  temperance  advo- 
cate ?  I  may  here  mention  the  fact  that  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  in  the  North  was  some  years 
ago  shocked  at  discovering   that  his  young  wife  had 
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divided  her  affections  between  him  and  the  bottle. 
He  is  not  a  fiery  man,  but  rather  the  reverse — a  cool, 
calculating,  canny  Scot.  He  set  to  work  by  relating 
stories  to  her  about  Inchmarnock,  instancing  various 
cases  of  female  reformation  that  had  taken  place 
through  detention  on  its  lonely  shores,  and  wound  up 
by  packing  several  large  boxes  with  female  apparel, 
provisions  for  six  months,  etc.,  and  addressed  them 
as  follows  :  — 


Mrs. 


Passenger  to 

Inchmarnock,  Buteshire. 

The  effect  was  magical — the  cure  instantaneous. 
She  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  her  husband  really 
meant  business,  and  from  that  hour  became  a  staunch 
abstainer.  Further  operations  relative  to  her  tem- 
porary exile  were  of  course  suspended,  and  happiness 
returned  to,  and  still  remains  in,  that  home. 
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♦' Bute  "=if III  Xlnes. 

Some  wrangle  o'er  paltry  affairs  o'  the  State 

At  a  most  prodigious  size,  man, 
While  ithers  on  Scriptural  matters  debate, 

An'  imagine  they're  winnerfu'  wise,  man ; 
But  ne'er  yet  has  ane  o'  oor  sire  Adam's  race 

Attempted  the  fac'  to  dispute,  man. 
That  nane  can  in  modesty,  beauty,  an'  grace 

Excel  the  braw  lasses  o'  Bute,  man. 


That's  a  fact,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  that  the  pure 
ozone  for  which  Bute  is  famed  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  fine  figures  and  consequent 
beauty  of  the  Bute  belles. 
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(Bano  to  tbe  Iktik. 

Cheer  up,  ye  who  groan  'neath  a  burden  o'  care, 
Rejoice,  ye  whose  spirits  are  crushed  by  despair, 
For  noo  ye  may  toddle  alang  at  yer  ease. 
In  fac',  ye  may  act  very  much  as  ye  please, 
An'  then,  when  yer  lease  o'  this  worl'  is  dune, 
Ye'U  mix  wi'  the  throng  o'  the  ransomed  aboon, 

If  ye  gang  to  the  kirk ; 

So  dinna  be  blate,  man, 

Whate'er  be  yer  state,  man, 
Put  a  michty  lang  face  on  an'  gang  to  the  kirk  ! 

Although  for  the  ither  sax  days  o'  the  week 
You  walk  as  becomes  a  twa-faced  polished  sneak. 
Though  ye  swin'le  some  innocent  sowl  to  his  face 
While  descantin'  on  justice,  redemption,  and  grace, 
Though  ye  break  ilka  holy  command  save  the  eleventh, 
Namely,  "Man,  mind  thyself,"  cock  yer  lugs  on  the 
"  seventh," 

An'  gang  to  the  kirk ; 

Ne'er  mind  though  yer  soul,  man. 

Be  black  as  a  coal,  man, 
Ye're  counted  a  saunt  if  ye  gang  to  the  kirk  ! 
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Though  rotten  within,  if  withoot  ye've  the  colour, 
Ye'U  ne'er  need  to  want  plenty  credit  and  siller ; 
Jist  ye  mak'  a  gran'  heepocritical  show, 
An'  into  yer  coffers  the  money  will  flow ; 
Then  a'  o'  a  sudden  proclaim  that  ye're  rookit, 
Swin'le  yer  creditors,  pack  up,  an'  hook  it, 
Frae  country  an'  kirk ; 
Then  in  some  foreign  land,  man, 
Ye  can  leave  on  the  grand,  man. 
On  the  spoils  that  ye  gathered  by  gaun  to  the  kirk ! 

What  though  each  nicht  ye're  sae  gloriously  fou 

That  you'd  lie  in  the  glaur  as  contentit's  a  soo  ! 

What  though  ye  emerge  frae  some  den  after  'oors 

Wi'  a  pair  o'  black  eeu,  and  yer  hat  fu'  o'  clures  ! 

What  though  the  match  o'  you's  no  oot  o'  hell ! 

What  though  ye'd  defraud  the  old  Serpent  himsel', 
If  you  gang  to  the  kirk ; 
So  dae  as  ye  please,  man. 
Heaven's  wrath  ye'U  appease,  man. 

Gin  ye  mak'  it  yer  study  to  gang  to  the  kirk  ! 


Without  the  ghost  of  an  intention  to  rufile  the 
feelings  of  the  most  sensitive,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  church-going  in  our  day  is, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,   merely  a  weekly  exhibi- 
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tion  of  the  popular  tailor  and  fashionable  milliner's 
art.  Grandfathers  and  grandmothers  do  not  now  wend 
their  way  to  the  kirk  attired  in  the  unpretentious 
habiliments  of  yore.  No,  they  too,  despite  their 
threescore  and  ten  years,  must  bow  to  the  edict  of 
Fashion.  The  indignant  protestations  of  the  present 
generation  have  had  the  effect  of  banishing  the  time- 
honoured  claw-hammer  coat  and  broad-rimmed  tile 
to  eternal  oblivion,  and  now  we  see  December  gaily 
adorned  with  the  robes  of  May. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  good  and  true  persons 
still  within  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  but  there  is  also, 
alas !  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  the  tricky 
tradesman,  the  merchant  of  hazy  principles,  and  the 
sanctimonious  swindler,  while  here  and  there  through- 
out the  sacred  pile  may  be  found,  in  the  faultless 
get-up  of  most  respectable  citizenship,  people  directly 
and  indirectly  connected  with  financial  bubbles  which 
perchance  may  burst  before  next  Lord's  Day,  entailing 
poverty  and  ruin  on  many  a  poor  but  honest 
neighbour,  who,  God  knows,  has  had  quite  enough 
to  do  in  the  past  to  pull  against  the  stream. 


fi 
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Be    IFDumble. 

The  ither  day  I  saw  a  man 

Wha  cam'  to  muckle  sorrow, 
For,  while  to  catch  the  boat  he  ran, 

He  fell  across  a  barrow. 

Wi'  bluidin'  nose  he  slowly  rose, 

His  damaged  cranium  skartin', 
An'  while  lamentin'  ower  his  woes, 

He  saw  the  boat  departin'. 

Thus,  folks  in  ilka  rank  o'  life, 
Wha  look  too  heigh  an'  tumble, 

Micht  save  themselves  much  care  and  strife 
Gin  they  were  only  humble. 


"Look  up"  is  a  good  maxim,  but  looking  up,  as 
well  as  anything  else,  can  be  overdone.  Moderation 
in  our  upward  glance  is  a  grand  thing.  It  is  a  sure 
safeguard  against  terrestrial  troubles  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Therefore,  in  our  peregrinations  over 
the  crust  of  this  old  planet,  let  us  not,  while  looking 
up,  be  foolish  enough  to  fling  our  heads  too  far 
back,  lest  peradventure  a  worse  fate  befall  us  than 
stumbling  over  the  leg  of  a  barrow. 
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H  Smofte. 

AuLD  Scotia's  bards,  baith  great  an'  sma', 

Whose  rhymin'  powers  are  rare, 
Ha'e  scarcely  left  a  theme  ava 

But  what  they've  sang  threadbare; 
So  I,  the  Muse  to  smile  on  me, 

Respectfully  invoke, 
While  liltin'  in  a  minor  key, 

The  praises  o'  a  smoke. 

When  divers  carnal  ills  conspire 

The  faculties  to  freeze, 
The  embers  o'  poetic  fire 

It  fans  into  a  bleeze ; 
An'  gin  the  stroop  of  memory's  urn 

Wi'  sorrow  clag  and  choke, 
Nocht  mak's  the  mental  tide  to  turn 

As  weel's  a  jolly  smoke. 

When  social  sowls  together  meet, 

An'  oor  or  twa  to  spen' 
At  draughts,  or  dice,  or  say  a  heat 

At  glorious  catch-the-ten  ; 
Or,  owre  their  tea  to  ha'e  a  crack, 

An'  pass  a  ceevil  joke. 
Whatever  form  their  pleasures  tak' 

They're  sure  to  end  in  smoke. 
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The  duty  levied  on't  'tis  true 

Is  fairly  owre  the  score, 
But,  yet  the  folks  are  unco  few 

That  do  the  weed  ignore ; 
The  prince,  the  poet,  and  the  peer, 

The  cadger  wi'  his  poke, 
The  priest,  the  parson,  and  the  seer. 

They  a'  maun  ha'e  their  smoke, 

When  into  Eden's  lovely  yaird 

Gaed  Nick,  in  serpent's  guise, 
An'  threw  puir  Eve  clean  aff  her  gaird 

Wi'  his  confoondit  lies. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  micht  ha'e  yet 

Been  clear  o'  sin's  hard  yoke, 
Gin  Adam  only  had  the  wit 

That  day  to  tak'  a  smoke. 


Although  for  lack  o'  plenty  clink 

My  luxuries  are  scant, 
For  wholesome  grub  an'  harmless  drink 

I've  ne'er  yet  had  to  want. 
But,  in  life's  sea  should  my  canoe 

Get  stranded  on  a  rock, 
I  think  I'd  sell  my  black  surtoo 

Afore  I'd  want  a  smoke. 

D 
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Indulgent  parents,  ye  who  proudly  regard  your 
firstborn  as  he  enters  his  teens ;  ye  who  mark  his 
faultless  build,  his  quick,  intelligent  glance ;  ye  who 
cap  all  his  seemingly  yood  qualifications  with  the 
simultaneous  remark :  "  And  thank  goodness  he  is 
not  learning  to  smoke,  like  some  of  our  neighbours' 
children  ! "  happy  couple,  even  now  let  fancy's  flight 
take  you  to  the  shed  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
Behold  !  Johnny,  your  own  model  Johnny,  approaches. 
He  glances  around  to  make  sure  he  is  not  seen, 
softly  lifts  the  latch,  and  stealthily  gliding  to  a  niche 
at  the  further  corner,  tenderly  brings  forth  his  well- 
seasoned  "cutty,"  and  in  a  jiffy  is  complacently 
admiring  the  dense  spiral  column,  as  it  gracefully 
floats  upwards  and  is  lost  to  view  as  it  vanishes  into 
space  via  the  ventilator.  Verily,  as  you  have  said : 
"He  is  not  learning  to  smoke,"  for  his  diploma  has 
been  due  for  a  long  time.  Of  the  pater  or  mater  to 
whom  this  note  may  apply  it  may  indeed  be  said 
that  "ignorance  is  bliss,"  and  with  reference  to  that 
well-meaning  body,  "The  Anti-Tobacco  League,"  I 
fear  that  all  their  efforts  have  hitherto  ended  and 
ever  shall  terminate  in  SMOKE. 
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TTbe  Dress  improver  (?i. 

A  LIVELY  time  we  have  indeed  upon  this  lower  sphere, 
Change  follows  change,  and  every  hour  of  something 

new  we  hear, 
In    science   "  Onward "    is    the    word,    while    learned 

men  and  sage 
Each   passing   year  some  thundering    feat   record    on 

history's  page ; 

But  with  your  dress-improvers, 
Your  awful  dress-improvers  ! 
Upon    my  soul,    ye   charmers,    ye're    too   far    hehitid 

the  age. 

There's  poor   Miss  Carolina  Prim,  a  girl  of  splendid 

parts, 
Who   doubtless    in    her   time   has    held    in    bondage 

many  hearts ; 
Her    faultless    Grecian    features   are    entirely   to    my 

mind. 
She's   a   very  queen    of  beauty,   but,   good   heavens ! 

look  behind ; 

That  woeful  dress-improver, 
That  fearful  dress-improver ! 
Her  every  graceful  point  has  to  oblivion  consigned. 
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Miss  Violet  Lively,  too,  was  once  a  tidy  little  lass, 
Indeed  but  few,  if  any,  could  in  beauty  her  surpass, 
And   justly    was    she    much    admired ;    but,    ah !    the 

other  day 
The  scene  was  changed,  and  folks'  remarks  are  now 
the  other  way; 

For  with  her  dress-improver, 
Her  flaming  dress-improver  ! 
She  moves  ahead  as  if  behind  she  bore  a  load  of  hay. 

And  that  old  hen,  Miss  Skinanbone,  who  likely  had 

a  beau 
When    she    was    quite    a    clipper    (that's    some    forty 

years  ago), 
Might  yet,  I  must  confess,  have  been  a  credit  to  her 

race, 
Despite  the    many  furrows  deep  that   now  adorn  her 

face  ! 

But  oh  !  that  dress-improver. 
That  blooming  dress-improver ! 
Upon  her  old  posterior  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

Oh !   cast  them  off,  my  daughters,  for  without    those 

blasted  things 
Nine-tenths  of   you    are    angels,  if   ye    only  had    the 

wings  ; 
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Go  make  them  tables,  hatstands,  or  whatever  else  ye 

please, 
And  move  about  as  heretofore  with  dignity  and  ease  ; 
For  with  your  dress-improvers, 
Your  cumbrous  dress-improvers  ! 
Whatever  ye   yourselves    may  think,   there's   none   of 
you  the  cheese. 


Now,  ye  charmers,  that'll  do.  It  isn't  the  present- 
day  "improver"  that's  here  animadverted  upon. 
No,  no  ;  it's  the  article  of  twenty  years  ago,  therefore 
spare  the  writer.  The  "  improver "  as  now  worn 
adds  a  grace  and  symmetry  to  the  female  figure 
which  I  venture  to  assert  will  hardly  ever  be  improved 
upon.  But  the  bulger  of  twenty  summers  ago  was  quite 
a  different  thing ;  it  was  of  outrageously  abnormal 
dimensions.  But  mighty  as  were  the  proportions 
thereof,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  alluded  to  it  at 
all,  had  not  an  incident  in  which  an  "improver" 
played  an  important  part  occurred  to  me  one  fine 
day  during  the  summer  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

I  had  driven  a  pleasure  party  to  Ettrick  Bay,  and 
as  they  intended  spending  a  couple  of  hours  on  the 
broad  and  beautiful  beach,  I  unyoked  my  horse,  and 
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let  him  loose,  to  browse  on  the  sweet  herbage  to  be 
found  along  the   margin  of  the  shore.     Although  an 
extra  fine  day  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  and 
bowling   along  the   sands   came   an    old  "  improver," 
which    I    think    had    been    washed    ashore   with    the 
tide.     My  horse,  being  closely  engaged  nibbling  the 
succulent  blades,   did  not  observe   its   approach,  the 
consequence   being   that   just  as    he   was    raising   his 
head  the  wind   sent   it   over  his  ears  and   eyes  with 
such   force  that   all    his    efforts    to  disengage   himself 
from   its  wiry  embrace  were  futile.     At  this   juncture 
I  ran  forward,  but,  alas  !  I  was  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late,  for  away  dashed  my  fiery  untamed  steed,  "  Spirit," 
and  with  it  of  course  was  spirited  away  the  innocent 
cause   of   such    a    startling    effect.     I    heartily  hoped 
at  that  moment  that  history  would  repeat  itself,  a  la 
John  Gilpin's  wig  ;   but  no,  the  steely  tendrils  clung 
as  with  the  tenacity  of  a  needle  to  a  loadstone,  and 
losing  sight  of  my   "  Spirit "  at  a  bend   on  the  road 
to    the    Cockle   Shore,    I    sat    down    on    a   bing    of 
whinstone,    feeling   considerably  more   out   of    spirits 
than  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life. 

After  tarrying  a  brief  space  I  proceeded  shorewards, 
and  found  "Spirit"  a  captive,  being  detained  as  a 
hostage  by  some  Bohemian  cockle  merchants.  It 
seems  that  they  had  improvised  a  rude  tent  to  protect 
them  from   the    breath   of  Boreas    while   they   boiled 
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their  respective  cans  of  tea  ;  but  that  "  Spirit,"  in  his 
headlong,  blind  career,  had  dashed  right  through  it, 
and  wrecked  the  whole  fabric.  Ten  bob  was  claimed 
as  damages  to  furniture,  fittings,  and  the  nervous 
disarrangement  of  the  company  in  general ;  but  after 
considerable  haggling,  during  the  course  of  which 
oaths,  ancient  and  modern,  were  freely  brought 
into  requisition,  relieved,  of  course,  at  intervals  by 
the  usual  rocket-like  squirt  of  tobacco  juice,  I  got  off 
for  half-a-crown,  and  as  I  leisurely  returned  to  Ettrick 
Bay,  I  picked  up  a  tract  on  "  Foreordination,"  the 
perusal  of  which  impelled  me  thus  to  inwardly 
exclaim  :  "  Departed  spirits  of  illustrious  Brandanes, 
ye  who  are  supposed  by  some  still  to  haunt  the  caves 
and  inlets  round  the  classic  shores  of  Bute,  tell  me, 
oh  !  tell  me,  was  it  known  to  the  Unseen,  away  back 
in  the  mist  of  the  ages,  that  this  woful  incident  was 
to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  marks  in  my  chequered 
career  ?  and  did  no  guardian  angel  whisper  to  the 
sweet  creature  who  once  wore  the  dome-like  fillet, 
that  it  was  foreordained  that  behind  her  should  for 
a  time  be  suspended  an  important  item  in  the 
production  of  this  work?"  But  to  my  mental 
interrogation  the  ghost  of  no  disembodied  Buteman 
responded,  so  I  went  on  my  way,  musing  for  the 
most  part  on  the  uncertainty  of  things  in  general. 
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Zlllsters  an'  Specs. 

Could  the  souls  o'  oor  fathers,  where'er  they  may  be, 

Frae  their  spirit-superiors  but  get  a  decree 

To  get  into  their  auld  banes  and  rise  frae  the  grave, 

Wi'  perfect  disgust  the  puir  bodies  wad  rave. 

As  they'd  see  their  descendants  conceal  their  defec's 

Wi'  their  thirty-bob  ulsters  and  ninepenny  specs  ! 

There's  young  Loup-the-Counter,  o'  Sautmarket  fame, 
A  "  wholesale's "  assistant  is  he  when  at  hame, 
Frae  morning  till  nicht  to  the  eenholes  in  grease, 
Surroondit  wi'  bacon  an'  parin's  o'  cheese, 
In  his  selfish  esteem  he's  the  pride  o'  his  sex, 
Wi'  his  thirty-bob  ulster  and  ninepenny  specs  ! 

An'  Miss  Beehead  (she  works  at  the  sewing  machine), 
See  !  she  gie's  her  hinquarters  the  "  upper  ten  "  swing, 
An'  her  new-fashioned  flounces  are  soopin'  the  street. 
To  keep  under  cover  her  big  milestane  feet. 
Don't  she  think  that  she's  charmin'  the  opposite  sex 
As  she  sails  owre  the  toon  in  her  ulster  an'  specs  ! 

Then  there's  Screw-them-Doon's  kick-about  Jonathan 

Quire, 
Wha  soops  out  the  office  and  ken'ls  the  fire. 
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When  the  Fast-day  comes  roon,  and  he's  polished  his 

"  brass," 
Stand  clear,  ye  five-eights,  let  the  "gentleman"  pass; 
Though  his  pins  may  resemble  an  ill-formed  X, 
He  is  straight  as  a  rash  in  his  ulster  and  specs  ! 

An'  auld  Skinflint's  dochter  (she's  aye  lookin'  glum), 
Wi'  ane  e'e  in  the  goblet  an'  ane  up  the  lum. 
And  her  ponderous  beak  o'  a  bricht  crimson  hue, 
False    heart,    false    heels,    false    hair,    ay,    and    false 

grinders  too, 
Of  coorse,  like  her  neibors,  she's  clear  o'  defec's 
When  paradin'  the  streets  in  her  ulster  an'  specs  ! 

An'  Spunger,  puir  deevil !  he's  seen  better  days. 
But  he's  drank  a'  his  siller  an'  pawned  a'  his  claes, 
His  black  e'e  suggests  an  eclipse  o'  the  moon, 
An'  his  taes,  thinkin'  shame,  are  for  leavin'  the  shoon, 
Though  the  tail  o'  his  sark  through  his  trooser  projec's 
He's  complete  as  "  my  lord "  in  his  ulster  an'  specs  ! 

An'  see  yon  prig  Snatcher,  sae  matter-o'-fac', 

Wi'  barely  a  rag  on  his  flea-bitten  back. 

In  his  devilish  calUn'  he  means  to  excel, 

So,  as  near  as  he  can  he  maun  copy  the  "  swell," 

And  he  looks  quite  as  decent's  the  lave  o'  his  sex, 

As  he  follows  the  crood  in  his  ulster  an'  specs  ! 
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I  hear  that  the  clergy,  so  zealous  an'  wise, 

Are  intend  in'  the  Scriptures  to  throughly  revise  ; 

Aweel,  there's  a  verse  (I  forget  hoo  it  rins), 

But  it  speaks  about  charity  coverin'  sins, 

I  would  humbly  suggest  that  they  add  to  the  tex', 

"^«'  in  like  manner  also  do  ulsters  ati'  specs/" 


You  will  observe  from  the  concluding  verse  that 
this  was  written  about  the  time  that  the  clerical 
mind  was  exercised  over  the  revision  of  the  Bible. 
The  revisers  did  not  act  upon  my  suggestion,  being, 
as  I  was  at  the  time  informed,  in  a  hurry  to  resume 
consideration  of  the  "smaller  livings,"  which  was,  is, 
and  ever  shall  be,  a  subject  into  which  the  clergy 
enter  with  great  earnestness ;  but  as  I  too  am  mortal, 
I  freely  forgive  them.  Reverting  to  the  subject  last 
handled,  I  may  say  that  at  that  time  the  craze  for 
ulsters  was  at  its  height ;  indeed,  it  went  so  far  that 
I  knew  a  brace  of  poor  fashion-ridden  devils  who, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity,  pawned  their  whole 
wardrobe  with  the  exception  of  shirt  and  trousers, 
and  with  the  proceeds  bought  an  ulster  each  !  Yet 
such  is  life,  although  an  exceedingly  weak  phase  of  it. 
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ZTbe  Ikples  of  Bute. 

Come  hither,  ye  who  love  the  rugged  hills, 

The  wild  cascades,  the  softly-murm'ring  rills  ; 

Come  ye  who  love  the  rose  and  hawthorn  fair, 

The  argent  sky,  the  pure  and  balmy  air ; 

Come  ye  who  love  the  sweetly-blended  song 

Of  the  bright-plumed,  light-hearted,  feathered  throng ; 

Come  ye  who'd  linger  by  the  lone  sea  side, 

Where  waterfowl  with  graceful  motion  glide  ; 

Come  ye  who  love  the  stern,  the  grand,  the  fair  ; 

Come  ye  who  groan  beneath  a  load  of  care, 

And  when  this  scene  Elysian  you  view, 

Methinks  in  rapture  you'll  exclaim   most  true : 

"  No  minstrel  ever  tuned  the  harp  or  lute 

To  sing  of  fairer  than  the  Kyles  of  Bute." 


Whether  viewed  from  the  steamer  or  the  shore,  I 
venture  to  assert,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  Kyles  presents  a  scene  of  natural 
crandeur  second  to  none  in  the  "  land  of  brown 
heath  and  shaggy  wood."  Oh,  that  this  heart  were 
only  now  entering  on  its  twentieth  summer  !     Hither 
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would  I  bring  my  beloved.  Here  would  we  stray  on 
the  sunny  Saturday  afternoons.  Here  would  be 
whispered  in  her  ear  those  soft,  sweet  nothings, 
understood  alone  by  the  initiated,  and  here — but, 
ah !  those  milk-and-honey  days  are  over,  and  another 
generation  now  brings  up  the  rear,  so  upon  this 
theme  I  need  no  further  dilate. 


f 
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Binna  XIaF?'  ft. 

Oh,  dinna  tak'  the  drappie, 

For,  my  honest-heartit  chappie. 
Though  you  only  get  the  waur  o't  twice  a  year, 

Folks  will  sweer  you're  never  sober 

Frae  November  till  October, 
Society's  so  most  infernal  queer. 

Though  their  ancestors  were  boozers, 
An'  'mong  harlots  great  carousers, 

Though  they've  sold  the  very  chairs  on  which  they  sat. 
At  you  they'll  cock  their  noses, 
You're  a  weed,  an'  they're  the  roses ; 

My  conscience  !  but  they  like  to  cut  it  fat. 


I  was  going  to  add  another  verse  or  two ;  but, 
reader  (I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  anything),  as  you 
probably  know  as  much  about  the  subject  treated 
as  I  do  myself,  I  feel  that  any  further  observation 
from  me  would  be  quite  superfluous.  I  will  merely 
say  that  I  really  do  not  care  very  much  for  your 
take-the-other-side-of-the-street  sort  of  person  who 
shuns  some  poor  former  chum  simply  because  he 
has  unfortunately  got  "cleaned  out,"  We  are  part 
and  parcel  of  our  ancestors ;  therefore  let  us  bear 
in  mind  what  they  were,  and  endeavour  to  bear 
with  each  other  in  our  occasional  shortcomings. 
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Zlbe  (3rav>e. 

Hoo  peacefu'  is  the  sunken  flat 
To  which  we  a'  descend, 

When,  after  chasin'  this  an  that, 
We  reach  oor  tether's  end. 

There  social  harmony's  complete, 
The  folks  are  ceevil  there, 

Each  tenant  gets  so  mony  feet, 
Nor  does  he  wish  for  mair. 

There  lieth  he  whose  pile  o'  gowd 
To  vast  dimensions  rose, 

Wi'  him  who,  while  abune  the  sod, 
Focht  hard  to  earn  his  brose. 

Upon  their  lairs  the  mornin'  dew 

In  like  proportion  fa's, 
'Neath  natur's  bonny  bedquilt  noo, 

They're  lying  heids  an'  thraws. 

Reformers  lood  their  horns  may  blaw, 
Doontrodden  man  may  fret, 

But  there  alone  shall  great  an'  sma' 
Unbiased  justice  get. 

A'  to  their  level  brocht  by  Daith, 
Lie  happit  weel  wi'  yird, 

Till,  to  eternal  weel  or  scaith, 
Disposed  o'  by  the  Lord. 
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jfallen  Xeaves. 

As  fiercely  blows  the  wintry  gale 
O'er  wood  and  lea,  o'er  hill  and  vale, 
And  whirls  with  melancholy  wail 

Around  the  eaves  ; 
Fast  flies  the  driving  sleet  and  rain. 
The  branches  creak  in  plaintive  strain, 
While  on  the  highway  and  the  plain 

Lie  fallen  leaves. 

No  more  does  kindly  Nature  bloom, 
She  scatters  not  her  rich  perfume. 
No  more  she  o'er  the  lowly  tomb 

A  garland  weaves ; 
The  hills  are  bleak,  the  forests  bare, 
Frost's  icy  breath  has  chilled  the  air, 
And,  on  the  meadows  once  so  fair 

Lie  fallen  leaves. 

The  honeysuckle's  scented  flower 
No  longer  decorates  the  bovver, 
But,  pall-like  to  the  ruined  tower 
The  ivy  cleaves  ; 
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Where  Nature's  gems  of  varied  hue, 
Each  morn  caressed  by   heaven's  dew, 
In  wild,  but  sweet  profusion  grew, 
Lie  fallen  leaves. 


The  feathered  tribes  no  longer  sing. 
To  sheltered  nooks  they've  taken  wing, 
There  to  abide  till  genial  Spring 

The  gloom  relieves ; 
Till  then,  they  haunt  the  shelt'ring  shed. 
Till  then,  on  friendly  crumbs  they're  fed, 
Till  then,  their  dulcet  notes  are  dead 

As  fallen  leaves. 

As  fiercely  blows  life's  blighting  blast, 
With  care  our  souls  are  overcast. 
While  silently,  yet  sure  and  fast, 

Death  binds  his  sheaves; 
And  we,  frail  creatures  of  a  day. 
Like  flitting  shadows  pass  away. 
And,  fading,  mingle  with  the  clay, 

Like  fallen  leaves. 


I    am    often   lost   in   astonishment   when    I    come 
in    contact    with    some    of    our    fellow-mortals    who 


II 
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have  gone  clean  to  pigs  and  whistles  with  self- 
conceit,  knowing  as  they  do  that  life  in  this  world 
is,  at  the  very  longest,  so  very,  very  short, 
Possibly  a  phrenological  professor  might  be  able  to 
explain  how  the  disease  (pride)  originates,  grows, 
and  operates  on  its  victims. 
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3Beware  of  Miaows! 

A  TYPE  o'  the  virtue  o'  Scotia's  oatmeal 
Was  Sam  Whins,  an  easy-gaun  bachelor  chiel', 
Wha  had  prospered  in  business  uncommonly  weel 

In  the  tidy  bit  craft  o'  Drumshinty ; 
He  had  twa  hunner  sheep,  an'  a  splendid  milk  coo, 
A  guid  horse  an'  harness,  a  cairt,  an'  a  ploo, 
Lots  o'  hens,  ducks,  an'  turkeys,  a  gran'  breedin'  soo, 

An'  o'  siller  forbye  he  had  plenty. 

Samuel  ne'er  was  pernicative,  heidstrong,  nor  blate, 
Yet  he  lang  had  eschewed  the  connubial  state, 
Although,  were  he  ony  way  keen  for  a  mate, 

O'  guidwives  he  could  ha'e  got  fifty ; 
An'  while  mony  a  fair  wanter  the  fact  did  deplore, 
By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,  he  swore 
That  ne'er  should  a  woman  e'er  darken  his  door, 

Be  she  ever  sae  comely  or  thrifty. 

But,  at  length  Samuel's  hitherto  obdurate  he'rt 
Grew  as  tender  an'  saft  as  a  guseberry  tert. 
An'  though  rale  unwilUn'  the  truth  to  assert. 
He  felt  that  a  wife  he  had  need  o' ; 
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'■'■  She  was  badly  hi  ivant  d  a  man." 

— "  Beware  of  Widows." 
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Yes,  a  pairtner  he  wantit,  an'  ane  he  wad  ha'e, 
So,  convinced  there  was  danger  in  wanton  delay, 
He  set  aff,  his  undyin'  devotions  to  pay 

To  a  braw,  dashin',  sappy  young  widow. 

Noo,  Sam  in  appearance  was  raither  uncooth, 

For  a'e  e'e  looked  north,  while  the  ither  looked  sooth ; 

He  had  an  undignified  thraw  in  his  mooth, 

An'  his  nose  was  as  red  as  a  carrot ; 
His  kneejints  against  ane  anither  played  bang, 
His  lugs  were  an  inch  an'  a  quarter  owre  lang. 
An'  'twas  currently  whispered  the  neibors  amang. 

That  he  wantit  a  slate  on  his  garret. 

But  what  was  a'  that  to  the  fair  Mistress  Ann  ? 
She  kent  his  auld  brass  wad  buy  her  a  new  pan. 
An',  besides,  she  was  badly  in  want  o'  a  man 

Whose  purse  was  a  recommendation ; 
So,    when   love-smitten    Sam    at    length    ventured    to 

speir 
If  she'd  be  his  wee  wife,  an'  look  efter  his  gear, 
To  whisper  the  requisite  "ay"  in  his  ear 

She  hadna'  the  least  hesitation. 

Forthwith  they  got  spliced,  an'  their  social  sphere 
Frae  a'  matrimonial  ructions  was  clear, 
But,  inside  o'  a  month  it  began  to  appear 
That  a  deil  o'  a  storm  was  brewin' ; 
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For  in  fautin'  she  took  a  peculiar  delicht, 

Though    she    kent    she    was    wrang    she    wad    sweer 

she  was  richt, 
An'  though   Sam   played   the   dummy,  baith   mornin' 

an'  nicht, 
His  bargain  he  sairly  was  ruein'. 

The  sma'est  iota  she  canna  let  pass, 

For  e'en  should  he  no'  dicht  his  feet  on  the  bass. 

Her  mildest  reprufe  is  to  dub  him  an  ass, 

Wi'  a  look  most  ferocious  an'  flinty ; 
Or  gin   he  should  happen  to  spit  on  the  flair, 
She  comes  whack  owre  his  skull  wi'  the  handiest  chair, 
Sayin':    "Auld  Cockadoodle,   I'll  mak'  you  aware 

That  I'm  Mistress  Sam  Whins  o'  Drums hinty .'" 

In  her  first  man,  she  says,  there  was  much  to  admire, 
He  wad  rise  ilka  mornin'  an'   muck  oot   the  byre. 
Feed  the  pigs  an'  the  poultry,  then  ken'le  the  fire. 

An'  as  sune  as  the  kettle  was  bilin'. 
Propped  up  in  her  bed  he  wad  bring  her  her  tea, 
Scrub  the  flair  in  a  style  railly  charmin'  to  see, 
And  do  mony  anither  bit  nicknack,  while  she 

Wi'  her  neibours  the  time  was  beguilin'. 

Puir  Sam,  he  had  aye  an  abhorrence  o'  strife, 
An*  he  thocht  she  wad  mak'  an  affectionate  wife. 
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But   she's   daily  an'  oorly  the   ban  o'  his  Hfe, 

Wi'  her  deevil-begot  braggadocia  ; 
Her   voice  strikes   his  ear  Hke  a  funeral  knell, 
An'  the  jaud   sae  persistently  praises  hersei\ 
That  he  oft  (sotto  voce)  consigns  her  to   ,   well, 

To  a  warmer  dominion   than   Scotia. 

To  the  toon  wi'  the  butter  an'  eggs  he  maun   gang, 
But  gin   he  should  saunter  auld   cronies  amang, 
She'll    greet    his    return    wi'     "  What    kept    you    sae 
lang  ?  " 

An'  she'll  rave  like  a  perfect  lunatic ; 
Or  gin  at  his  lot  he  should  ventur'  to  growl, 
Oot  the  puir,  henpecked  body  she  frichtens  the  sowl, 
An'  she'll  shy  at   liis  cranium  a  plate  or  a  bowl, 

To  illustrate  her  language  emphatic. 

Puir  mortal,  he's  terribly  doon  in  the  jaw, 

For  the  amazon  kicks  him  aboot  like  a  ba'. 

An'    his    temper's    sae    soor'd    that    when    folks    on 

him  ca' 
He  can  scarcely  afford  to  be  ceevil ; 
Indeed,  when  the  neibors,  wha  much  for  him  feel, 
Seein'  something's  gane  wrang   wi'  him,   ask  for  his 

weal, 
Wi'  humdrum  deportment  he  turns  on   his   heel, 
An'  tells  them  to  gang  to  the  deevil. 
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Noo,  my  bachelor  brethren,  I  pray  you  reflect, 
An'  coont  weel  the  cost  ere  a  wife  you  select, 
For  they're  whiles  michty  droll,  an'  when  least  you 
expect, 

They'll  burst  like  bombshells  or  torpedoes. 
When  a-coortin'  they  ne'er  show  the  venomous  fang, 
But,  when  harnessed  some   dinna  sae  cannily  gang  ; 
So,  gin   you'd  avoid  mony  a  he'rt-rivin'  pang, 

Beware  o'  thae  artfu'  young  widows  ! 


May  heaven  forgive  me  if  these  verses  should  be 
the  means  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  mind,  or 
damping  the  hopes  of  any  young  widow,  as  this 
particular  one  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Generally  speaking,  widows  make  capital 
housekeepers,  being  possessed  of  all  the  advantages 
of  previous  experience.  Indeed,  I  feel  impelled  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  advising  any  bachelor 
friend,  who  may  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  partner, 
to  select  a  nice,  plump,  youngish  widow  with  one 
or  two  of  a  family,  and  he  will  find  it  to  be  the 
fact  that,  if  she  has  not  been  a  perfect  she-fiend 
from  her  birth,  she  is  certain  to  prove  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  spouse.  (Matrimonial  agencies, 
please   copy.) 
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Ikilcbattan  Bai^  J'air. 

Oh  !  heard  ye  the  whustHn'  and  shoutin', 

Or  saw  ye  the  gigs   rushin'   by  ? 
Oh  !   heard  ye   the  neighin'  an'  rowtin' 

O'  stalHons,   cowts,  fiUies,   an'  kye  ? 
Or  saw  ye   the  dealers   in  cattle, 

An'  venders   o'  a'  kinds   o'  ware, 
As   big  lees  they  oot  them  did  rattle, 

A'   bound  for   Kilchattan   Bay   Fair  ? 

'Mang  this  gatherin'  o'  folk  mixy-maxy, 

Was  mony  a   stoot  clodhappin'  chiel, 
Braw,   swanky  devourers  o'   braxy. 

An'  types  o'  the  strength  o'   oatmeal ; 
Auld   wives,  decked  wi'  soobackit  mutches, 

An'   charming  young   maidens  were  there  ; 
While  cripples  cam'  hobblin'  on   crutches 

That  day  to  Kilchattan   Bay   Fair. 

Bhn'   Sandy,   the  famous  musician, 
Was  ne'er  in   sic  fettle,    I    trow, 

Near  the  tent  he  got  into  position, 
An'  sae  happily  handled  the  bow. 
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That  fishermen,   farmers,   and  yochels, 

An'   damsels  o'  beauty  fu'  rare, 
Danced  their  slippers  an'  brogues  into  bauchels, 

That  day  at  Kilchattan   Bay   Fair. 

In   the  'bus  were  as  elegant  steppers. 

As  e'er  frae  auld  Erin   did  sail, 
An'  man,   but  they  cut  some  fine  capers, 

An'  gamely  each  cocked  his  auld  tail ; 
Wi'  their  buckles  an'  bits  brichtly  burnished, 

An'  heids  held  sae  prood  in  the  air, 
They  looked  jist  like  cowts  newly  harnessed, 

That  day  at  Kilchattan   Bay  Fair. 

By  veesitors,   dealers,   an'  ploomen, 

'Twas  awfu'  the  cash  that  was  spent, 
And  the  gas  that  escaped  was  uncommon. 

It  ne'er  blew  the  roof  aff  the  tent; 
Of  coorse,   o'  the  speerit  fermentit, 

Some  took   but   a  moderate  share, 
An'  strolled  hame  fu'  blithe   an'  contentit, 

That  nicht  frae   Kilchattan   Bay   Fair. 

But  some,   wha  had  ta'en  a  guid  drappie 
O'   "Campbeltown"  or  the  "Encore," 

Ere  the  gloamin'  were  rendered  sae  happy, 
That  they  quately  lay  down   on  the  shore. 
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Some,   reckless  o'  goblins  an'  wutches, 

Near  the  kirk  o'    Kingarth  make  their  lair, 

While  ithers  fell  into   the  ditches 

Gaun  hame  frae   Kilchattan   Bay   Fair. 

The  ways  o'  the  world  are  so  crookit, 

An'  daith's  aye  sae  awkwardly  near, 
That  sune  we   may   a'  ha'e  to  hookit 

Frae  the  face  o'   this  transient  sphere ; 
But,  should  Fortune's  bricht  star  on  me  gUmmer, 

I'll   "plant"  ilka  maik   I   can  spare, 
For  I   mean,   gin   I   leeve  till  next  summer. 

To  gang  to   Kilchattan   Bay   Fair. 


Kilchattan  Bay,  which  used  to  be  but  a  small 
hamlet  of  thatch-roofed  houses,  has  of  late  years 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  way  of  improvement.  It 
now  can  boast  of  some  of  the  most  substantial  villas 
on  the  island,  and  is  a  justly  popular  summer  resi- 
dence. Its  beautiful  and  expansive  sandy  beach  is 
an  attraction  in  itself,  and  here  the  visitor  finds 
every  facility  for  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing — in 
short,  here  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  charge  every 
individual  comfort  of  the  Saltmarket,  and  a  good  deal 
more. 
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TLhc  HulD  Utle  Ibat. 

As  by  the  ingle  warm  and  bricht 
Aula  Robin  took  his  post  a'e  nicht, 
For  want  o'  better  occupation 
He  sat  in  earnest  meditation  ; 
An'  as  he  silent  sat  commentin', 
By  turns  rejoicin'  an'  repentin'. 
His  musin'  ran  frae  this  to  that, 
Until  he  thus  addresaed  his  hat  : — 

"  Hech  me !  yer  weather-beaten  croon, 
An'  ancient  rim,  noo  saft  an'  broon, 
Afttimes  revive  a  long  array 
O'  scenes  despiritin'  an'  gay ; 
Ay,  unco  short  the  time  appears, 
But,  yet  it's  fowr-an'-twenty  years 
Since,  frae  a  Glasgow  warehouse  braw, 
I  proodly  carried  you  awa." 

These  words  he  had  but  barely  ended. 
When  frae  the  hat  a  soond  ascended, 
An'  while  he  gazed  in  blank  surprise', 
Wi'  beatin'  he'rt  an'  wonderin'  eyes. 
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An'  as  his  few  remainin'  locks 

Stood  straught  as  froostit  cabbage  stocks, 

After  some  prefatory  groans, 

Thus  said  the  hat  in  feeble  tones  : — 

"  Robin,  that  blessed  day  ye  bocht  me, 
I  plainly  saw  you  handsome  thocht  me, 
An'  by  the  twinkle  o'  yer  e'e, 
I  kent  that  you  had  pitched  on  me  ; 
I  mind  when  first  ye  tried  me  on, 
VVi'  what  delicht  yer  visage  shone, 
An'  hoo  I  thocht  I  heard  ye  say  : 
'  I  ne'er  was  stylish  till  this  day ! ' 

''  When  first  I  graced  yer  manly  pate. 
You  hadna  settled  on  a  mate, 
An'  weel  I  mind  hoo  mony  a  nicht 
You  brocht  me  hame  in  waefu'  plicht : 
Then,  in  the  guise  o'  honest  coortin'. 
You  ran  about  the  country  fiirtin', 
Alang  wi'  ither  fast  young  asses, 
Tellin'  lees  to  dacent  lasses. 

"  An'  weel  I  mind  the  pains  you  took. 
When  midnicht  rantin'  you  forsook, 
To  look  uncommon  braw  an'  smert 
Afore  the  idol  o'  yer  he'rt ; 
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An'  hoo  you  seemed  sae  blithe  an'  happy, 
An'  thocht  yersel  nae  or'nar'  chappie, 
When   Janet  first,  wi'  gracious  smile, 
Cried,  '  Robin,  what  a  handsome  tile  ! ' 

'■  I  mind  hoo  tenderly  you  brushed  me, 

An'  watched  that  naething  soiled  or  crushed  me, 

An'  hoo  sae  prood  ye  on  me  glanced. 

As  to  the  mirror  you  advanced 

Upon  that  memorable  mornin' 

When  you  yer  person  were  adornin' 

To  bid  fareweel  to  single  life, 

An'  to  yer  bosom  talc'  a  wife. 

"  I  mind  hoo  heigh  yer  heid  you  carriet 
The  Sawbath  efter  you  got  marriet ; 
An'  hoo  sae  gran'  as  you  were  drest, 
Wi'  swallow  tail  an'  satin  vest ; 
An'  hoo  yer  fair  young  partner,  Janet, 
Smiled  'neath  her  braw  new  weddin'  bonnet, 
As  scanned  by  gapin',  clashin'  mortals, 
You  entered  through  the  sacred  portals. 

"  An'  when  at  length  your  cherished  blossom 
By  daith  wasJ.orn  frae  yer  bosom, 
""""     I  mind  the  silent  tears   ye  shed 
Abune  the  dear  departed  dead  ; 
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An'  hoo  upon  that  mournfu'  day, 
Ere  frae  the  grave  ye  turned  away, 
You  slowly  bared  yer  held,  an'  then 
Said,  in  sad  accents,  '  Gone  !  amen  ! ' 

"  Since  first  on  me  you  clapt  yer  e'en, 
I've  ne'er  had  reason  to  compleen, 
Except  ae  nicht,  as  frae  a  supper 
You  dauner't  hame  as  fou's  a  piper, 
An'  though  nae  harm  befell  yer  banes 
When  tumblin'  owre  yon  clump  o'  stanes, 
My  croon  received  an  ugly  scaur, 
But,  guid  be  praised,  'twas  naething  waur. 

"  True,  mony  a  time  I've  been  in  danger, 
When  foemen  stirred  yer  dormant  anger. 
But,  as  we  may  ha'e  future  dealin's, 
I  wadna  like  to  hurt  yer  feelin's  ; 
Upon  the  whole,  you've  kept  me  weel 
For  which  this  day  I  gratefu'  feel, 
An'  gin  you're  only  pleased  wi'  me. 
Ken,  Robin,  that  I'm  sae  wi'  thee." 

Mute  for  a  time  auld  Robin  sat, 
Intently  gazin'  at  the  hat, 
Which  oft  his  cranium  had  befriended, 
Ere  to  its  tale  he  thus  responded: — 
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"My  auld  frien',  mony  thanks  to  you, 
A'  that  you  noo  ha'e  said  is  true, 
An'  clearly  you've  described  each  fac', 
Yer  memory   maun   be  rale  exac' ; 
But  that  you   should  be  coaxed  to  tell 
Whate'er  you've  kept  unto  yersel', 
May  a'  the  powers  aboon  forbid, 
For  fine  I   ken   it's  naething  guid. 

"  I'm   oft  advised  awa'  to  throw  you, 
But  as   my  heid's  grown   bald   below   you, 
An'  as   I'm   toddlin'  doon  the   hill, 
My  ancient  friend,   I'll  keep  you  still; 
Though  neither  win'  nor  waterticht, 
Your  presence  kindles  mem'ries   bricht. 
An'  I,   when  scant  grows  modern   chat, 
Can  read  a  chapter  frae  my  hat." 


Our  canny-going  forefathers  do  not  appear  to  have 
spent  so  much  on  head-gear  as  we  do.  In  fact,  I 
know  an  instance  of  a  "  tile "  hat  having  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  four  genera- 
tions, and  eventually  converted  into  a  musical  box  ! 
Yes,  after  now  being  wound  up  like  a  clock,  it 
rejoices  the  heart  of  the  hearer  with  such  charming 
melodies  as :  "  The  Deil  among  the  Tailors,"  "  The 
Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  "  Logic  o'  Buchan,"  and  "  Caller 
Herrin'." 


"  Your  presence  kindles  meniries  brichtr 

— "The  Auld  Tile  Hat. 
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(OF  A   SPECIFIED   TYPE). 

Oh  !  why  should  mortal  man 
His  poorer  brother  scan 

With  scornful  eye? 
Why,  with  superior  air, 
Should  he  thus  rudely  stare, 
As  one  in  garb  threadbare 

He  passes  by? 

That  poor  one  whom  he  scorns, 
Whose  earthly  path  from  thorns 

Is  seldom  free, 
May  yet  to  that  estate 
On  which  are  mansions  great. 
Through  glory's  golden  gate 

Escorted  be. 

Frail  mortal,  do  not  boast, 
But  pause,  and  count  the  cost 

Without  delay ; 
Death  soon  shall  sound  your  knell, 
How  soon,  ah  !  who  can  tell  ? 
And  straight  to  heaven  or  hell 

You'll  pass  away. 
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Fellow-sinner, — I  feel  I  ought  to  observe  anent 
the  last  two  lines,  that  although  taught  from  my 
earliest  years  to  believe  that  hard  and  fast  doctrine, 
I  can't  say  I  ever  seriously  accepted  it.  I  don't 
consider  it  absurd  to  assume  that  there  may  be  an 
intermediate  state,  or  refinery,  or,  it  may  be,  that 
this  is  merely  the  first  of  a  series  of  stages  through 
which  we  shall  hereafter  pass. 

My  own  impression  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  good  and  earnest  men, 
the  one  who  displays  most  wisdom  is  he  who  in 
all  honesty  and  humility  admits  that  with  regard 
to  the  future  we  kfiow  nothing,  albeit  we  hope  and 
pray  for  a  happier  existence  than  the  present.  But 
animadverting  on  the  verses  of  which  this  note 
forms  the  tail-piece,  we  are  all  aware  that  pride  is 
an    item   in   the   composition    of  every  mortal  under  jj 

the  sun.  There  are  few  of  the  human  family  who 
don't  take  a  pride  in  something  or  other.  Yet  many 
types  of  pride  are  in  themselves  virtues.  For 
instance,  many  rich  men  take  a  pride  in  keeping 
their  policies  in  a  tasty  manner,  and  in  seeing  that 
all  in  their  service  are  provided  with  everything 
that  will  reasonably  conduce  to  their  comfort.  Many 
of  the  cream  of  our  British  aristocracy  take  a  pride 
in  going  out  and  in  among  their  tenantry  and 
ministering    personally    to   the    wants    of    the   needy. 
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That  is  a  noble  trait  of  character.  But  the  pride 
referred  to  here  is  that  which  is  generally  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  poor,  ignorant  upstart  who  has 
perhaps  got  up  the  ladder  a  rung  or  two. 

A  creature  of  this  stamp  may  be  seen  any  day 
without  fee.  He  is  on  exhibition  at  all  hours. 
We  have  him  here  in  our  midst.  He  is  permitted  to 
go  at  large  and  unmuzzled  in  every  city,  town,  and 
village  throughout  this  vast  and  mighty  empire.  To 
those  who  know  the  hollowness  of  his  pretensions, 
the  creature's  antics  are  really  amusing.  After 
worming  himself  as  near  as  he  may  with  safety  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ring  known  as  "Society,"  he 
looks  down  on  all  his  once  boon  companions,  and 
if  he  does  stop  for  a  minute  to  speak  to  a  former 
friend,  furtively  glances  in  all  directions  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  not  observed  by  any  of  the 
worshipful  company  to  the  skirts  of  whose  garments 
he  now  so  tenaciously  clings.  Poor,  misguided 
lickspittle  ! 
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Tlootbacbe. 

Mortal,  if  a  molar  never 

Caused  you  hours  of  pain, 
In  that  blest  condition  ever 

Pray  that  you  remain, 
"  Ah  !  "  you  say,  "  I'm  torn  asunder 

With  a  gouty  toe  ! 
But  what's  toothache?" — blood  and  thunder! 

Listen,  you  shall  know. 

Toothache,  happy  soul,  is  moaning 

All  the  weary  night. 
In  your  anguish  deeply  groaning, 

Longing  for  the  light ; 
Oft  with  sighs  the  silence  breaking, 

Crying— "Oh!  dear,  oh!" 
Other  folks  from  slumber  waking, — 

Have  you  suffered  so? 

Toothache  !  'tis  the  pangs  of  hunger 

Gnawing  at  your  heart, 
As  by  the  social  board  you  linger, 

Powerless  to  take  part; 
Callous  brutes  your  mis'ry  mocking. 

Crying— "Oh,  ho,  ho!" 
As  in  pain  you're  restless  rocking, — 

Have  you  suffered  so  ? 
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Toothache  !  'tis  the  yawning  chasms 

Made  by  spectral  claws, 
Pigmy  devils  with  their  spasms 

Boarding  in  your  jaws ; 
Cronies  round  you  sympathising 

(What  an  empty  show  !), 
Endless  useless  cures  devising, — 

Have  you  suffered  so  ? 


Toothache !  it  is  wild  grimaces, 

Fevered,  throbbing  head, 
At  your  shadow  making  faces, 

In  and  out  of  bed, 
Fitful,  incoherent  speeches, 

Pacing  to  and  fro, 
Gums  on  fire,  and  sucked  by  leeches,- 

Have  you  suffered  so? 


Toothache  !  'tis  a  dentist  hugging 

Your  poor  tortured  jaws, 
Screwing,  pressing,  shaking,  tugging, 

As  the  stump  he  draws ; 
'Tis  a  surgeon  shouting,  "Patience!'"' 

You  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  " 
As  you  chew  wild  imprecations, — 

Have   you  suffered  so? 
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If  SO,  a  brother  in  affliction 

Pities  much  your  case, 
And  trusts  those  storms  of  distraction 

May  no  more  take  place ; 
But,  if  void  of  all  compassion, 

You  but  scoff  at  woe, 
Soon  may  you,  too,  be  in  fashion. 

Doubly  suffer  so  ! 


1  feel  that  this  is  but  an  inadequate  description 
of  the  dental  ailment  so  common  to  humanity ;  but, 
while  deploring  my  utter  inability  to  portray  the 
outstanding  features  thereof,  I  am,  to  a  certain 
extent,  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  I  have 
never  yet  come  across  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
it,  even  from  the  pens  of  abler  scrawlers  than  your 
humble  servant. 

Toothache  seems  to  me  to  come  under  the 
category  of  nondescript  maladies,  and  may  be  put 
on  a  par  with  the  attempted  analysis  of  "hokey 
pokey"  by  the  Highland  bobby,  who,  when  asked 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  at  one  of  the  city  police 
courts  what  this  "hokey  pokey"  was,  looked  extra- 
mysteriously  wise,  and  replied :  "  Well,  yer  honour, 
she's  no  fery  sure,  but  she'll  thocht  it'll  be  a  kind 
of, — a  sort  of — a  fried  ice  cream  ! " 
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Bpitapb, 

ON  A    MOST   PRODIGIOUS   LIAR. 

Stranger,  here  lies  a  dead  expert 

At  gross  prevarication, 
None  could  like  him  the  truth  pervert, — 

He  hollow  beat  creation. 

To  cope  with  him  there  ne'er  was  one 

In  all  earth's  bygone  ages ; 
The  monstrous  lying  yarns  he  spun 

Would  fill  ten  thousand  pages. 

Yes,  fellow-mortal,  you  may  be 

A  noted  falsifier, 
Or  e'en  as  great  a  rogue  as  he. 

But, — not  as  big  a  liar. 


I  knew  this  specimen,  who  was,  without  any 
humbug,  the  most  distinguished  inventor  (of 
blooming  lies)  of  this,  or  any  other  epoch  in  the 
world's  history.  Indeed,  I  firmly  believe  that  were 
he  even  now  permitted  to  say  a  few  words,  he 
would  swear  down  your  throat  that  the  green  grass 
over  his  grave  was  of  a  most  pronounced  blue 
colour. 
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xrbere*s  (SSiueer  ifolf?  in  tbe  *Sbaw5/ 

I'm  no  a  chap  o'  mony  words, 

I  hate  lang-winded  stories, 
Especially  when  folk's  misca'd, 

Let  them  be  Whigs  or  Tories. 
For  some,  ye  ken,  jist  mak'  a  point 

O'  sowin'  seeds  o'  evil, 
Bein'  travellin'  on  commission 

As  agents  o'  the  deevil. 
So,  when  such  into  honest  chiels 

Insert  their  venomed  claws, 
I  merely  mak'  the  quaint  remark, 

"There's  queer  folk  in  the  'Shaws." 

There's  Mysie  Bummer,  wi'  a  face 

As  lang's  an  Irish  mile, 
Wha  fain  wad  ha'e  ye  understan' 

That  she  was  void  o'  guile ; 
Whereas,  it's  a  notorious  fac' 

That  this  same  Mysie  Bummer 
Is  but  a  white-washed  Pharisee, 

A  polished,  clashin'  limmer. 
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An'  as  wi'  fiendish  'cuteness 

She  points  oot  her  neibors'  flaws, 

I  canna  help  exclaimin',   "Man, 
There's  queer  folk  in  the  'Shaws  ! " 


An'  there's  that  fellow  Mealymug, 

Wha  used  to   ken  me  weel, 
When  he  was  but  a  puir,  hauf-starved, 

Uncultivated  chiel ; 
But  times  ha'e  changed,  an'  noo  he's  clad 

In  raiment  unco  fine 
(Although,  of  course,  his  tailor's  bill 

Is  nae  concern  o'  mine), 
An'  as  he  mak's  a  mealy  bow, 

Wi'  apeish  "h'ms"  an'  "haws," 
I'm  tempted  to  ejaculate, 

"  There's  queer  folk  in  the  'Shaws  ! " 

An'  when  I  hear  folk  blaw  their  horns 

Aboot  their  kirks  an'  creeds. 
Their  boundless  acts  o'  charity. 

An'  ither  righteous  deeds. 
An'  makin'  void  the  rule  o'  faith 

To  sinfu'  mortals  given, 
Sayin',  "Come  ye  a'  to  oor  kirk, 

Or  you'll  never  get  to  heaven" — 
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To  a'  sic  whited  sepulchres, 
Wi'  sowls  as  black  as  craws, 

I  can  but  meekly  answer,  "  Hech ! 
There's  queer  folk  in  the  'Shaws  ! " 

Noo,  freen's,  I  could  hae  brawly  penned 

A  host  o'  illustrations 
O'  vile  hypocrisy,  in  folk 

O'  various  creeds  an'  stations ; 
But,  as  I  dinna  quite  approve 

O'  castigations  heavy, 
I  think  I'll  lea'  the  lave  o'  them 

A-stewin'  in  their  gravy. 
But,  mark  me,  gin  ye  use  yer  een 

As  weel's  ye  use  yer  jaws, 
Ye'll  see  some  gey  peculiar  folk 

Far  nearer  than  the  'Shaws. 


I  know  not  who  was  the  originator  of  the  old 
saying,  "  There's  queer  folk  in  the  'Shaws,"  or  how 
long  it  has  been  in  vogue,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  quaint  saying  was  as  common  a  century  or 
two  ago  as  it  is  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can 
discover  nothing  particularly  "queer"  about  the 
'Shaws    folk    of   to-day.      Such   of    them    as   I   have 
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had  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact  with  are 
peculiarly  typical  of  the  real  Scot — sound  common 
sense,  thrift,  and  humour  prevailing.  The  rapid 
strides  of  Glasgow  in  their  direction,  however,  may 
have  the  ultimate  effect  of  infusing  into  the  life  of 
the  'Shaws-bred  youth  a  little  of  the  vice  which 
occasionally  characterises  his  city  cousins ;  but, 
inheriting  as  they  do  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
grit  of  their  honest  and  plodding  forefathers,  they 
are  up-to  date,  model  young  men ;  and  where  in 
all  broad  Scotland  will  you  meet  with  more  culture, 
grace,  and  virtue  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
average  young  lady  who  first  feasted  her  fair  eyes 
on  the  wonders  of  creation  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  and  loyal  burgh  of  Pollokshaws? 


•^I^ 
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Ye  prancing  steeds  that  grace  the  stall, 
Ye  canine  howlers,  great  and  small, 
Ye  cats,  and  feathered  roosters  all, 

I-ikewise  ye  kine. 
And  you,  ye  tenants  of  the  sty. 
Raise,  raise  your  lamentations  high. 
For  death  to  "Neddy"  has  drawn  nigh — 

He's  crossed  the  line. 

He's  gone  !     No  more  at  break  of  day 
Is  heard  that  shrill  impatient  bray 
With  which  he  clearly  seemed  to  say : 

"  Bring  forth  my  rations  ! " 
Nor  will  he,  at  the  evening  hour, 
That  savoury  repast  devour, 
O'er  which  he  ne'er  made  faces  sour, 

Or  lamentations. 

He's  gone  !     No  more  'mid  Glenburn's  shades 
He'll  browse  upon  the  verdant  blades, 
Nor  will  he  through  those  peaceful  glades 
Contented  stray ; 
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No  more  he'll  pass  the  summer  hours 
Amid  the  tranquil,  fragrant  bowers 
That  clothe  the  precincts  of  those  towers 
With  vesture  gay. 

A  sounder  donkey  ne'er  was  shod, 
A  nimbler  ne'er  the  highway  trod, 
And  the  assistance  of  the  rod 

He  ne'er  did  merit ; 
For,  though  of  slow  and  stubborn  race. 
His  was  no  tardy  cuddy's  pace, 
As  from  his  sires  a  special  grace 

He  did  inherit. 

For  fully  five-and-thirty  years 

He  sojourned  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Regarded  by  his  dumb  compeers 

With  admiration; 
Nor  can  we  truly  say  he  "died" — 
He  neither  kicked,  nor  groaned,  nor  sighet^ 
Which,  men  of  science  say,  implied 

Evaporation. 

He's  gone !  and  many  a  so-called  sage 
Has  acted  on  life's  transient  stage 
Till  fully  twice  this  donkey's  age. 
And  passed  away, 
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Leaving  creation  to  deplore 
That,  though  of  gold  great  was  their  store, 
Their  logic  came  to  little  more 
Than  "Neddy's"  bray. 


"  Neddy "  was  owned  by  the  late  Dr.  Patterson, 
of  Glenburn  Hydropathic  Establishment  (to  whom, 
I  understand,  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  the  hydropathic  system  into  Scotland),  and  was 
the  gift  of  a  young  lady  who  was  for  a  time  under 
the  doctor's  treatment,  and  who,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  her  recovery,  left  the  donkey  with  him 
on  condition  that  he  would  keep  him  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  having  in  this  way  become  possessed 
of  him  he  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise. 

"  Neddy "  departed  this  life  some  twenty  years 
ago,  but  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  a  goodly  number  of  descendants, 
the  only  difference  being  that  they  have  but  two 
legs  and  not  quite  so  long  ears ;  and  from  the 
amount  of  braying  I  daily  hear  around  me,  my 
thoughts  oft  revert  to  old  "Neddy,"  and  with  all 
due  reverence  for  his  memory,  some  mysterious 
power  prompts  me  to  ejaculate,  "  He  being  dead 
yet  speaketh." 
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at  tbe  Druib  Circle. 

ETTRICK     BAY. 

Oh  !  sweet  it  is  awhile  to  linger  here, 

When  all  around  the  arching  sky  is  clear ; 

When  the  cool,  balmy  breeze,  with  graceful  motion, 

Fans  the  green  leaves  and  ripples  o'er  the  ocean 

When  Nature  has  thrown  off  her  mantle  sad, 

And  fondly  smiles  in  verdant  vesture  clad ; 

And  when  the  gay  and  varied  feathered  throng 

Make  hill  and  vale  a  very  heaven  of  song — 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  children  of  the  soil 

Make  merry  laughter  mingle  with  their  toil. 

Or  lightly  lilt  some  cheery,  rustic  lay, 

While  all  around  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay 

And  modest  wild-flowers  floats  upon  the  air, 

Making  the  scene  more  fragrant,  sweet,  and  fair. 

While  o'er  this  view  our  raptured  eyes  we  cast, 

The   present  wanes,   and  the  long-vanished  past 

Confronts  our  gaze,  as  we  entranced  behold 

Those   Druid  relics  of  the  days  of  old  ; 

And  as  we  read  upon   those  stony  pages 

The   history  of  long-departed  ages, 

I   question  in   my  heart :    "In  this  our  day 

Are  we  a  tittle   holier  than   they  ? " 
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Some  worship  with  their  faces  to  the  east, 
Some  venerate  the  parson,  some  the  priest; 
Some  are  bapti2ed  ere  yet  their  infant  eyes 
Have  wondering  gazed  on  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies ; 
While  other  sects,  perplexing  to  relate, 
Receive  that  sacrament  at  man's   estate  ! 
And  others,  pregnant  of  a  bastard  knowledge. 
Ignore  the  chokered  graduates  of  college. 
And,   as  if  ordination  were  a  sin. 
In  market  places  make  a  hideous  din ; 
Some  take  the  melancholy  name  of  Quakers, 
^Vhile  others  (but  they're  few)  are  called  the  Shakers; 
Some  teach  ridiculously  idle  fables. 
Electrifying  chairs   and  turning  tables ; 
The  Jews,  believing  not  the  doctrine  given. 
Still  strain  their  vision  for  a  sign  from  heaven, — 
All  these,  although  in  many  different  ways. 
The  same  Omnipotent  believe  and  praise. 
Each  thinks  himself  much  better  than  the  other, 
And  supplicates  for  his  heretic  brother; 
Yet  such  is  doubtless  ordered  for  our  good. 
Albeit  by  frail  humanity  not  understood. 


An  all-wise  Creator  has  ordained  all  things 
temporal  and  si)iritual  to  be  as  they  are,  and 
all  who   are   guided   by  the   dictates  of  that  reason. 
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which   the  Almighty    has   implanted   in    each   human 
being,  will  say,    "  It  is  well." 

We  don't  all  reason  on  the  same  lines,  and  it 
would  not  do  if  we  did,  for  society  at  large  could 
then  be  compared  to  nothing  better  than  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water,  totally  void  of  animation.  Differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
life  of  the  world,  although  in  the  heat  of  discussion 
we  often  say  sharp  things  of  one  another,  which 
we  shortly  thereafter  regret. 
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ZTo  m^  Hul^  Coat. 

Hech  me !  my  venerable  frien', 

Whene'er  on  you  I  clap  my  e'en 

I  see  a  pitifu'  contrast 

Between  the  present  and  the  past, 

For  you,  wha  ance  made  me  a  swell 

Ha'e  gotten  michty  like  mysel', 

The  gloss  o'  youth  has  worn  awa', 

Disclosin'  mony  a  serious  flaw. 

Once  you  were  scanned  wi'  admiration 

By  folk  o'  ilka  rank  and  station. 

But  noo  they  barely  recognise  you, 

In  fac',  some  openly  despise  you ; 

But  you  may  on  your  laurels  rest 

For  weel  you've  stood  the  scathin'  test 

O'  peltin'  rain,  o'  scorchin'  heat, 

O'  wind,  o'  stoor,  o'  hail  an'  sleet. 

My  certes  !    an'  it's  nae  disgrace 

For  you  to  ha'e  a  faded  face, 

For  since  we  took  the  road  together 

You've  proven  firm  and  teuch  as  leather ; 

While  'mong  the  garbs  o'  stylish  mak', 

Wha  sneered  at  you  ahint  yer  back, 

Some,  made  o'  worthless,  rotten  claith, 

Ha'e  langsyne  died  a  nat'ral  daith. 
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An'  some,  at  length,  by  a'  despised 

As  scarecraws  ha'e  been  utilised, 

While  ither  whelps  wha  at  you  barkit 

Ha'e  been  consigned  to  "  Paddy's  Market," 

There  to  abide  till  for  a  "sub" 

Gangs  some  puir  victim  o'  the  pub, 

Upon  whose  back  awhile  they'll  hang, 

An'  drucken  blagyards  mix  amang, 

Till  in  some  howf,  'mang  bugs  an'  fleas, 

They  end  their  miserable  days. 

But  tremble  not,  my  faithfu'  mate, 

You'll  never  merit  sic  a  fate, 

For  though  you're  gettin'  bleached  an'  green, 

You're  still  my  dearest,  warmest  frien', 

An'  possibly  you'll  live  to  see 

Some  mair  o'  Shoddy's  offspring  dee. 

Let  growlin'  envious  bodies  sweer 

That  sic  a  coat  they  wadna  wear ; 

Let  pridefu'  widdenheidit  cuifs 

Brag  o'  their  costly  waterpruifs, 

Or  let  illspeakin'  loons  misca'  you, 

I'll  but  the  tichter  to  me  draw  you. 

For  fine  I  ken,  my  toosie  cronie, 

That  though  you're  onything  but  bonnie, 

An'  gettin'  what  the  folk  ca'  shabby, 

You  still  are  Ai  for  a  cabby. 

Let  prophets  o'  the  Yankee  nation 

Predict  fierce  storms  o'  lang  duration, 
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I  carena,  for  although  the  win' 

Should  gar  the  kye's  horns  aff  them  spin, 

Its  rage  on  you  as  harmless  fa's 

As  if  it  beat  on  granite  wa's. 

But  wae's  me  for  the  flicht  o'  time, 

I  hear  the  tenth  hour  loodly  chime, 

An'  hark  !  auld  Meg,  my  famous  meer, 

Is  in  a  most  confoundit  steer, 

Wi'  lugs  an'  tail  richt  gamely  cockit 

She's  staunin'  ready  to  be  yokit. 

So,  frien',  for  fear  we  lose  a  chance, 

We'll  better  hookit  to  the  stance. 


That  was  a  coat,  and  no  mistake !  not  one  of 
those  poor,  sensitive  things  that  blush  all  over  when 
brought  into  contact  with  even  the  mild  rays  of  an 
April  sun.  No,  this  garment,  to  use  a  similitude, 
had  plenty  bone  and  muscle,  was  thoroughly  shrunk, 
and  never  gave  the  faintest  indication  that,  hke  its 
mortal  owner,  it  too  would  decay.  After  standing 
the  test  of  fifteen  summers'  suns,  and  a  like  number 
of  winters'  storms,  and  nevertheless  retaining  all  its 
early  freshness,  I  may  admit  that,  despite  my  rever- 
ence for  old  age,  I  did  feel  just  a  little  behind  the 
times,  so,  with  a  piously-uttered  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,''  I  twenty  years  ago  handed  it 
to  our  common  "  uncle,"  with  whom,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  it  remains  to  this  day. 
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As  I  silently  sat,  with  the  devil  to  pay, 

At  the  close  of  a  blood-freezing,  raw  winter  day. 

Before  me  arose  in  a  mighty  array 

The  varied  events  of  the  past ; 
So  I   mentally  riddled  the  ponderous  bing. 
To  see  from  the   rubbish  what  gold   I   could  bring. 
But  shiver  my  timbers !  the  worrying  thing 

Struck  me  with  astonishment  vast. 

For  as  quickly  it  passed  through  the  riddle  so  just, 
There  were  cartloads  of  Self  and  worldly  Lust, 
^Vhile  remained  but  a  fraction  of  pure  golden  dust. 

So  small  that  it  scarce  could  be  seen  ; 
And  there  was  the  sin  of  not  stemming  the  tide 
Of  Drunkenness,   Waywardness,  Envy,   and  Pride, 
And  a  thundering  lot  of  small  failings  beside, 

Of  which  I   had  ignorant    been. 

With  a  sigh,   and  a  silent   "Alas!   'tis  too  true," 
To  the  brim   I  replenished  the  riddle  anew, 
But  ye  gods  !  such  a  shower  of  Folly  fell  through, 
That  I   inwardly  groaned  in  despair; 
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And  when  on  the  riddle  I  ventured  to  look, 
I   found  that  its  every  consecutive  nook 
Was  as  bare  as  the  fly-leaf  adorning  a'  book — 
Not  a  placksworth  of  gold  was  there. 

Yet  longer  I   mentally  riddled  away, 

At  the  close  of  that  blood-freezing,   raw  winter  day, 

But  my  labour,   confound   it !  gave  birth  to  dismay, 

For  devil  a  nugget  had  I ; 
Aid  I  threw  up  the  sponge  with  a  wild  "Woe  is  me  ! " 
And  a  "H — 1  take  the  hour  that  I  went  on  the  spree! " 
And  I  solemnly  vowed  to  be  fairly  T.T. 

Till  whales  had  learned  to  fly. 


Fellow-pilgrim,  you  and  I  have  doubtless  breathed 
many  solemn  inward  vows,  and  as  often  broken  them  ; 
but  we  may  console  each  other  with  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  this  is  a  world  of  alternate  sin  and  repentance. 
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XTrust  iw.  ip>roY>i&ence. 

When,   by  the  cares  of  life  harassed, 

You  in  the  future  see 
That  that  grim  giant  Poverty 

Your  certain  guest  must   be ; 
When,   with  a  fierce,  menacing  look 

He  nears  thy  humble   door, 
And  sternly  calleth  unto  thee : 

"  Surrender,  hope   no  more  !  " 
Then  do  not  with  desponding  heart 

Await  the  dreaded  foe, 
But  lay  thy  cares  and  fears  on   Him 

Who  doth  thy  troubles  know. 

When   multiplied  afflictions  cross 

Thy  lowly  threshold  o'er, 
And  divers  uninvited  guests 

Stand  grinning  at  the  door ; 
When   Death,   the  cold,   relentless   fiend, 

With  gesticulations  wild, 
Attacks  thy  most  familiar  friend, 

Or  well-beloved  child ; 
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Then,   do  not  with  desponding  heart 
Succumb  beneath  the  blow, 

But  cast  all  cares  and  griefs  on  Him 
Who  doth  thy  sorrows  know. 


Without  the  most  remote  intention  of  blowing  my 
own  trumpet,  I  may  honestly  affirm  that,  in  my 
journeying  through  this  world,  I  have  never  failed 
to  trust  in  Providence,  and  while  at  times  I  have 
been  far  enough  down  the  hill,  I  have  always  had 
the  sweet  experience  that  he  or  she  whose  trust  is 
genuine  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  peruser  of  this  work  will  perhaps  mentally 
remark  at  times  that  the  inditer  thereof  must  have 
a  good  percentage  of  the  devil-may-care  in  his  com- 
position, and  anticipating  the  same,  I  feel  bound  to 
commit  to  paper  my  firm  conviction  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  regards  harmless  hilarity  with  holy  horror 
is  ten  thousand  miles  off  his  latitude  if  he  imagines 
he  is  ahead  of  his  less  sedate  neighbours  on  the  way 
to  the  Celestial  City. 

Truly  may  we  thus   express   ourselves  with  Burns  : 

"  The  heart's  aye 

The  pairt  aye 

That  male's  us  richt  or  wrang." 
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Xlbe  polite  jfrau&  or  Jn^irect  Xiar. 

In  the  garb  of  sham  uprightness 
Well  the  dodger  plays  his  part, 

What  a  wrapper  of  politeness 
Envelopes  his  rotten   heart ! 

Daily  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon 
Lowly  does  he  bow  his  knee, 

But  so  "fly "  that  through  his  gammon 
Flattered  patrons  fail  to   see. 

Mark  his  modus  opera?idi, 

Twig  the  fraud's  unreal  smile, 

He  is  sweet  as  sugar-candy, 

Though  his  heart  is  steeped   in  guile. 

Leagued    with  hell  and  dark  damnation 
Were  it  but  to  gain  a  groat, 

Callous  to  his  soul's  salvation. 

He  would  quietly  cut  your  throat. 

As  the  prowling  panther  lurketh 
Till  he  pounceth  on  his  prey, 

'Mong  his  fellows  ill  he  worketh 
In  his  own   peculiar  way. 
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Give  him  but  a  faint  idea 
Of  some  passing  paltry  tale, 

And  throughout  a  vast  area 
Soon  a  scandal  (!)  he'll  retail. 

But  the  tide  of  time  is  flowing, 
And  as  sure  as  weeds  decay, 

Liars,   though  so  very   "knowing," 
Cannot  coax  grim   Death   away. 

Here  each  crawling,   slimy  viper 
Has  a  brief,  uncertain  spell, 

And  is  daily  waxing  riper 
For  the  hottest   nook  in  hell. 


A  clumsy  liar  you  can  see  through,  and  probably 
circumvent,  but  with  one  of  the  above  brand  no 
honest  mortal  can  successfully  cope.  He  is  verily 
the  concentrated  essence  of  superfine  devilishness, 
the  which  he  assiduously  practises,  until  "pulled  up 
with  a  jerk  "  by  the  Omnipotent  hand,  whose  will  he 
has  for  a  time  so  persistently  kicked  against. 
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Bjpericnces  Ql  a  Iborse. 

The    shadows     of    night    o'er    the    landscape    were 
creeping, 

Homeward  each  toiler  had  hastened  away, 
And  Luna  above  the  bleak  hilltop  was  peeping, 

As   slowly  I   cottage-ward  wended  my  way. 
But,  hark !  as  I  listlessly  strode  through  the  meadow, 

My  ear  was  assailed  by  a  shrill,   fretful   "  neigh ! " 
And   approaching    I    spied   'neath   an    oak's    sombre 
shadow 

A  horse,  or  his  ghost,  which  I  scarcely  could  say. 

High  were  his  haunch  bones,  and  narrow  his  middle, 

The  hairs  of  his  mane,  tail,  and  forelock  were  few, 
His  ribs  were  as  bare  as  the  strings  of  a  fiddle, 

He  was  cut  on  each  kneejoint,  and  short  of  a  shoe. 
But  though  now  the  picture  of  hopeless  dejection, 

As  his  skeleton  form  I  closer  drew  nigh, 
I  surmised  that  he'd  once  been  the  tip  of  perfection. 

So,  in  accents  beguiUng,  "  Come  hither,"  said  I. 

"  Come  hither !  and  tell  me  by  what  combination 
Of  earthly  misfortunes  so  tattered  you  be. 
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For  I  see  by  your  carriage  and  graceful  formation, 
That  you  once  were  a  horse  of  no  humble  degree." 

He  limping  approached  as  my  hand  I  extended, 
And  methought   youth's  bright  flame  again  flashed 
from  his  eye. 

As  in  language  refined,  and  with  modesty  blended, 
To  my  curt  observations  he  thus  made  reply : — 


"  Alas  !  'tis  many  a  weary  year 

Since  I  a  friendly  voice  did  hear 

For,  e'er  since  fortune  on  me  frowned. 

But  little  sympathy  I've  found ; 

Each  day  has  brought  but  toil  and  sorrow 

With  dismal  prospects  for  the  morrow ; 

Since  then  my  rations  have  been  scanty, 

Irregular,  and  aught  but  dainty; 

Yet,  though  deplorable  my  plight. 

What  you  have  now  surmised  is  right, 

For  I  with  zealous  care  was  bred, 

On  choice  and  wholesome  victuals  fed, 

Each  day  I  tastefully  was  tended, 

By  none  ignored,  by  all  befriended. 

Even  in  the  night  my  trusty  groom 

Reposed  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Where,  slumbering  light,  with  ready  ear 

Each  sound  unusual  he  could  hear. 
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Then,  'mid  my  owner's  goodly  stud 

I   was  the  most  attractive   bud, 

And  justly  so,   for  soon  my  name 

Was   written   on  the  scroll  of  fame  ; 

Yes !   for  a  thousand  pounds   I've  ran, 

And  round  the  paddock  led  the  van, 

Till  by  the  winning  post   I've  stood 

'Mid  an  admiring  multitude. 

And  oft  in   the  exciting  chase 

I've  kept  throughout  the  foremost  place. 

Pshaw !  like  a  bird   I've  cleared  high  railings, 

Gates,   hedges,   ditches,   dykes,  and  palings, 

Nor  paused,   till,   'mid  the  general  rush, 

My  owner  proudly  claimed  the  brush. 

"  Thus,   happily  from   year  to  year 

I  lived  in  that  exalted  sphere. 

Till  death,   by  righteous  heaven's  command, 

Upon   my  owner  laid  his  hand. 

The  which   I   heartily  deplore, 

A  nd  shall  until  my  woes  are  o'er ; 

For  in  their  cursed  thirst  for  gold 

By  his  relations   I   was  sold, 

And,   'mid  my  useless  protestations 

Led  from   my  loved  associations. 

Alas !   'twixt  pomp  and  degradation, 

That  was  my  line  of  demarcation. 
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Thai,   truly,   was  the  advent  drear 
Of  an  unfortunate  career ; 
For  my  new  owner,    Harry  Bounce, 
Had   not  the  fraction   of  an   ounce 
Of  common-sense;  no,   what  cared   he 
How  tired  or  hungry   I   might  be. 
When,   for  his  idle,   vain  diversion 
He  went  upon  a  long  excursion  ? 
What  cared  he  if  I   ne'er  was  fed 
As  long  as   I   could  go  ahead  ? 
And  ofttimes  at  the  dead  of  night 
He's  brought  me  home  in   sorry  plight ; 
For,   being  a  harum-scarum   devil, 
His  private  tendencies  were  evil. 
Yes,   oft  his  sire  he  has  deceived 
By  saying  that  he  had  received 
An   invitation   from  a  friend 
A  quiet  evening  to  spend. 
And  forthwith  from  the  house  he  went 
On  harmless  recreation   bent ; 
But,   sir,  although   Fm  but  a   brute, 
My  reasoning  powers  are   most  acute, 
And  well   I   knew  that   Bounce's  mission 
Was  an  unholy  expedition. 
While  cowering  by  the  parlour  fire, 
Each  night  his   unsuspecting  sire 
Unto  his  guests  a  yarn   spun — 
Of  course  about  his  virtuous  son ! 
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"  But  'tis  not   meet  that   I   should  dwell 

On  all  the  ills  that   me  befell, 

Sufifice  to  say  that  with  each  master 

My  pace  to  poverty  grew  faster. 

But,   wretched  as  was  then   my  plight, 

'Twas   but  the  gloaming  of  the  night; 

For  never  did  I   fully  know 

The  limit  of  a  horse's  woe, 

Till,   'mid  my  bankrupt  owner's  gear, 

I  stood  before  the  auctioneer, 

Who,   'mid  the  general  stir  and  clamour. 

With  'Going!  gone!'  brought  done  the  hammer; 

And  then  I   found  that  my  admirer 

Was  Judas   Flintheart,   carriage-hirer. 

Who  squared  his  bill,   for  discount  cried, 

And  homeward  with  his  purchase  hied. 

"  Then,   with  unuttered  groans  and   sighs, 

My  misery   I   did  realise ; 

Then  with  a  vengeance,   heaven  knows  ! 

I   felt  the   burden   of  my  woes. 

Oft  when   I   thought   my  task  was  done, 

I  found  it  had  afresh  begun  ; 

And,  added  to  my  sad  disasters, 

I  found  I  had  no  end  of  masters. 

The  bulk  of  whom  but  little  cared 

How  hard  I  toiled,  or  how  I  fared. 
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Still,  God  be  praised !  there  were  a  few 

To  whom  my  gratitude  is  due, 

Who  showed  me  on  a  chance  occasion 

Much  kindness  and  consideration ; 

While  I,  although  they  knew  it  not, 

Mourned  with  my  own  their  cheerless  lot. 

Ay,  oft  upon  a  wintry  night. 

When  frosty  winds  did  bitter  bite, 

I've  drawn  full  many  a  seasoned  sinner 

To  Highjinks  Hall,  to  have  his  dinner, 

Who  said,  '  At  ten  return  for  me. 

But  do  not  any  later  be ' ; 

Then  queried  with  demeanour  bland, 

*  Now,  driver,  do  you  understand  ? ' 

To  which  my  Jehu  meekly  said, 

'  All  right,  sir,'  and  we  homeward  sped, 

And,  as  agreed,  returned  again 

To  bear  his  highness  home  at  ten. 

But  oft  we  found  that  toddy  drinking 

Had  stultified  his  powers  of  thinking, 

And  'twas  no  easy  matter  then 

To  draw  the  badger  from  his  den. 

What  though  we  twain  did  shivering  wait 

Without  the  portals  of  the  great? 

Old  Fogg  was  happy,  Bragg  was  jolly. 

And  Boozy  thought  'twas  utter  folly 

To  take  into  consideration 

Our  purgatorial  situation ; 
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While  Blow,  their  host  (now  threeparts  tight), 
Cried,  '  Friends,  'tis  early  in  the  night, 
Heed  not  the  driver  nor  his  beast, 
We'll  have  one  other  round,  at  least ; 
You'll  find  that  liquor  really  splendid, 
'Tis  well  matured  and  choicely  blended 
I'm  sure  you've  never  drank  so  good. 
For,  sirs,  it's  twenty  years  in  wood. 
Drink,  drink,  and  let  us  have  another, 
'Tis  seldom  thus  we're  met  together.' 

"  There,  battered  by  the  sleety  blast. 
For  hours  we've  waited,  till  at  last. 
With  pompous  air  and  faltering  stride. 
Our  tardy  toper  forth  did  glide. 
Whom  speedily  we  homeward  bore 
Until  we  reached  his  mansion  door, 
Where  he  unto  the  driver  said, 
'  I'm  sure  you're  ready  for  your  bed,' 
And  disappeared  reiterating, 
'  I'm  sorry  (hie)  I've  kept  you  waiting.' 
But  not  the  shadow  of  a  stiver 
Disbursed  he  to  the  weary  driver, 
While  yet  less  ostentatious  men 
Who  patronised  us  now  and  then, 
When  driven  to  and  from  the  town, 
Have  tipped  the  Jarvie  half-a-crown. 
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The  one  of  worldly  gear  had  plenty, 

But  oh  !  his  charity  was  scanty  ; 

The  other's  wealth  was  hard-earned  pence, 

But  with  it,  thank  God,  he  had  sense. 

Oh  !  how  I  do  abominate 

Those  weeds  whom  sycophants  dub  great ; 

I  mean  those  vain,  self-righteous  men, 

Who  give  a  trifle  now  and  then 

To  aid  some  brother  in  distress, 

Well  knowing  that  the  public  press 

Shall  duly  place  it  to  their  credit, 

And  that  the  multitude  will  read  it ; 

But  who,   should  e'er  a  beggar  poor 

For  private  charity  implore. 

Cry,   '  Off  with  you,  you  ragged  pest ! 

Nor  dare  again  me  to  molest, 

For  no  assistance  I  can  lend  you— 

Begone,  you  scamp,  the  devil  mend  you  .' 

Such  rags  I  cannot  tolerate, 

Yet  oft  I   pity  much  their  state. 

For  very  frail  is  the  partition 

That  stands  between  them  and  perdition. 

But  pshaw !  I  need  no  more  dilate 

On  my  unenviable  state. 

My  lungs  are  anything  but  strong. 

Besides,  I've  kept  you  rather  long, 

And  vain  it  is  for  me  to  mourn 

O'er  joys  that  never  shall  return. 
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My  day  of  glory  long  has  passed, 
My  end's  approaching  very  fast, 
Indeed,  even  now  I  fondly  pray 
That  very  soon  may  come  the  day 
When  other  luckless  nags  like  me, 
Whate'er  their  breed  or  pedigree, 
Shall  browse  amid  the  flowers  that  wave 
Above  my  green,  forgotten  grave." 

Fast  from  the  branches  the  dead  leaves  were  falling, 
As,  powerless  to  aid  him  I  sped  on  my  way. 

And  methought  in  my  ear  blasted  Nature  was  calling, 
"  Humanity,  troublous  and  brief  is  thy  day." 


That  useful  institution,  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  has  in  the  past  done,  is 
now  accomplishing,  and  in  the  future  will  doubtless 
perform  good  work  throughout  the  country.  Indeed, 
I  know  of  no  other  society  which  has  a  stronger 
claim  to  the  donations  of  those  able  to  spare  a  trifle. 
The  human  brute  who  would  ill-use  a  poor,  weak, 
although  perfectly  willing  horse,  is  fit  for  any  bloody 
monstrosity,  and  on  conviction  should  himself  get 
horse-lashed  instead  of  merely  being  fined. 

But  as  there  are  horses  and  horses,  I  would 
counsel   discrimination   between    wanton   cruelty   and 
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the  case  of  a  man  flogging  a  really  bad  animal,  for 
be  it  understood  by  the  uninitiated  that  no  amount 
of  kindness  will  ever  make  any  impression  upon  a 
vicious  animal.  A  really  stubborn  brute,  although 
able  enough,  will,  when  seized  by  the  idea,  lie  down 
before  he  will  pull  an  ounce,  in  spite  of  either  per- 
suasion or  coercion.  These  may  be  put  on  a  par 
with  such  of  the  human  family  as  are  seldom  or 
ever  out  of  prison  for  indulgence  in  vicious  propen- 
sities, which  indeed  some  of  them  seem  to  have 
inherited  with  their  birth. 

In  the  horse  world,  as  among  the  sons  of  Adam, 
there  are  far  more  bad  than  good  specimens,  and 
indeed  I  think  (without  throwing  any  discredit  on 
the  translators  of  the  New  Testament)  that  when  the 
devils  entered  into  the  herd  of  swine,  there  must  have 
been  a  few  horses  browsing  around  as  well,  and 
we  can  afford  to  overlook  the  omission  of  the  fact 
being  recorded,  as  there  was  such  a  terrible  stampede 
to  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  evil  spirits  changed  their 
quarters. 
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®n  a  Betunct  **  Screw." 

He's  paid  the  debt  o'  natur', 
An'  nana  his  daith  regret, 

For  sic  a  graspin'  cratiir' 
No  mortal  ever  met. 

Gi'e  siller  to  the  body, 

An'  blithe  indeed  was  he; 

His  earnest,  only  study 
Was  ever  ;£  s.  d. 

The  hound  wad  cheat  his  brilher, 
While  smilin'  in  his  face. 

There's  noo  on  earth  no  other 
Half  fit  to  fill  his  place. 

Since  back  the  dove  so  clever 

To  Noah's  jigger  flew, 
No  undertaker  ever 

Screwed  doon  a  greater  screw. 


Yes,    he   whose   chief  trait   of    character   is   feebly 
described    in    the    foregoing    metrical    meditation   is 
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now  defunct,  gone,  disembodied,  transferred,  ram- 
scootered,  flabbergasted,  Jion  est,  and  what  now  avails 
all  his  curmudgeon  meanness,  all  his  scraping 
together  of  filthy  lucre,  and  that  often  at  his 
neighbour's  expense? 

Away  back  in  the  misty  past,  the  quill-driver  of 
those  pages  knew  his  successors,  who,  from  their 
maternal  grandmother  inherited  tendencies  of  quite 
the  opposite  stamp,  and  on  his  demise  lost  no  time 
in  settling  matters  by  endeavouring  to  scatter  the 
immense  fortune  left  them  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  in  which  unholy  effort,  I  presume  it  is 
superfluous  to  say,  that  in  a  few  years  they  were 
eminently  successful. 

Should   this   meet   the   eye   of  any  poor   groveller 

who 

"  Heaps  up  wealth,  but  doth  not  know 
To  whom  it  shall  pertain," 

I  would  respectfully  advise  him  to  spend  his  spare 
cash  as  he  goes  along,  that  is,  of  course,  in  a 
reasonable  and  profitable  manner.  Notably,  I  would 
counsel  him  to  hire  cabs  in  general,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  chariot  of  him  who  thus  scribbleth. 
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H  IRemonstrance  to  tbe  Clerft  ot  tbe 
Meatber. 

July,     i  88  i. 

OwRE  matters  sma'  I   ne'er  did  growl, 

But,   honoured  sir,  upon   my  sowl ! 

This  saxteen   blessed  weeks  or  mair 

My  patience  you   ha'e  tested  sair; 

Nae  doot,   you'll  ca't  a  splendid  joke 

To  pester  thus   puir  strugglin'  folk, 

Wha  find  it  unco  hard  indeed 

To  keep  a  roof  abune  their  heid. 

The  farmers  (grumblers  at  the  best) 

E'en  noo  are  very  much  distrest, 

Wi'  faces  near  an  acre  lang, 

Amang  their  fields  they  girnin'  gang ; 

Some   "fly,"   they  say  by   you  employed. 

The  brairded  neeps  has  a'  destroyed. 

An'  though  their  parks  they  twice  ha'e  sown. 

But  patches  o'  rank  weeds  ha'e  grown; 

I've  mind,   when  puttin't  a'together, 

You  sent  us  kin'  o'  decent  weather, 

But  noo,   frae  whatsoever  cause, 

Complete  deranged  seem  Natur's  laws. 
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For  instance,  when  snell  blasts  should  blaw, 

An'  ankle-deep  should  lie  the  snaw, 

You  sen'  at  times  as  fine  a  day 

As  ever  graced  the  month  o'   May; 

An'  when  we  hope  to  see  a  host 

Come  wi'  their  luggage  to  the  coast, 

On  a'  oor  plans  you  fling  cauld  water, 

Or  us  wi'  showers  o'  hailstanes  batter. 

If,   in  yer  airy  habitation 

You've  learned  the  art  o'  distillation, 

I  hope   my  firm  protest  you'll  hear 

An'   get  nae  mair  upon  the  beer; 

For  if  you  still  gang  on  a-brewin', 

Yoursel'  an'  us  you'll  bring  to  ruin ; 

Or  if  you're  egged  up  by  the  comet. 

On  us  puir  sowls  yer  spleen  to  vomit, 

Go,  tell  her  frae  yer  sicht  to  sail, 

Or  oot  o'  her  ye'U  pu'  the  tail; 

But  if  wi'  each  succeedin'  year 

Mair  rusty  gets  your  mental  gear, 

You  micht,   Uke  any  wise  professor. 

Retire,   an'  fix  a   young  successor. 

For  sure  am   I,   ere  this  you've  seen, 

That  bran-new   besoms  soopit  clean. 

Yer  conduct,   sir,   is   hard  to  thole, 

An'   owre  you  we  ha'e   nae  control, 

But  maybe  that's  the  very  reason 

You  sen'  us  weather  oot  o'   season ; 
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My  faith,  if  in   yer  high  position 
You  got  as  muckle  opposition 
As  we  get  here  in  this  wee  toon, 
You'd  very  quickly  change  your    tune, 
That  soon  wad  bring  you  to  yer  level, 
An'   mak  you  to  yer   neebors  ceevil. 
I  dinna  mak'  the  least  pretence 
To  teach  yer  Highness  common  sense, 
But  oh,   I   trust  yer  ways  you'll   mend, 
An'  summer  weather  to  us   send ! 
For  meanwhile,   sir,  yer  course  o'  action 
Is  far  frae  givin'  satisfaction. 


Taken  all  through,  according  to  that  infallible 
authority,  "the  oldest  inhabitant,"  the  season  in 
which  this  "Remonstrance"  was  penned  was  without 
doubt  the  most  backward  on  record  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  outdoor  avocations.  Generally  speaking, 
farmers  are  put  down  as  inveterate  grumblers  when 
little  or  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  grumbling ; 
but  that  year  those  whose  lands  were  for  the  most 
part  entirely  arable  had  indeed  reason  to  be  dis- 
contented ;  and  even  yet  a  few  of  them  have  a 
stereotyped  "  girn "  on  their  countenances,  which 
dates  back  to  that  unremunerative  summer. 
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To  the  sheep  farmer,  however,  it  proved  quite  a 
watery  windfall,  for  all  he  requires  is  plenty  of 
moisture,  which,  of  course,  means  an  abundance  of 
grass. 

The  waterproof  and  umbrella  industries,  too,  got 
a  good  lift  during  those  months,  for  few  and  far 
between  were  the  days  when  one  could  leave  his 
abode  without  being  made  water-tight  in  some  way 
or  other. 

I  who  now  spatter  ink  over  these  pages  was  one 
day    engaged    in     conversation    with    a    shopkeeper, 
when   down   came    a    belching   shower,    and   with   it 
came  along   a   reverend  gentleman,   who  inquired   if 
my  friend  had  an  umbrella  on  the  premises  he  could 
lend    him.       Unfortunately,    the    venerable    counter- 
jumper   had   not   such   an   article   about   him,    so    I, 
partly  in  pity  for  the  clergyman's   plight,  and   partly, 
of  course,  with  an  eye  to  business,  politely  drew  his 
attention  to  one  that  I  had  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  adding,  however,  that  it  was  on  four  wheels 
but  the  man  of  cloth  merely  shrugged  his  sanctified 
shoulders,    said    he    couldn't    afford    it,  went   on    his 
way,  got  a  thorough   drenching,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,   lay  for   a   fortnight  with   a   sore   throat.      I 
merely  mention  this  incident  as  illustrating  the   utter 
folly  of  the  unreasonable  and  suicidal  policy  practised 
by   many   who    could   well    afford   to   do    otherwise, 
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and  that  at  a  purely  nominal  outlay.  For  the  insig- 
nificant sum  of  one  shilling  I  could  have  saved  this 
person  a  good  deal  of  physical  inconvenience  and 
monetary  disbursement  had  he  only  taken  advantage 
of  the  means  provided  by  Providence  for  the  preser- 
vation of  hides,  lay  or  clerical — to  wit,  your  humble 
servant's  four-wheeled  umbrella. 
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H  Dictim  to  tbc  arts. 

In  silent  lamentation 

I  pen  a  tale  of  woe, 
For,  of  sheer  consternation, 

He  died  not  long  ago. 

He,  who  was  he? — a  farmer, 

A  bosom  friend  of  mine, 
Who  wooed  and  wed  a  charmer, 

Of  bearing  superfine. 

Her  figure  seemed  perfection, 

But,  ah !  you  understand, 
Post-nuptial  inspection 

Revealed  Art's  gilding  hand. 

And  when  the  fleeting  yum-yum 

Of  honeymoon  was  o'er, 
My  poor  mate  looked  more  hum-drum 

Than  e'er  he'd  done  before. 

For,  ah  !  those  teeth  so  pretty. 

To  his  dismay,  he  found 
Were  purchased  in  the  city, 

"Cheap,  second-hand,  one  pound." 
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The  eyes,  too,  of  the  creature, 

Were  only  half  complete, 
For,  like  a  falling  meteor, 

One  tumbled  at  his  feet. 

And  then  the  gorgeous  tresses 

That  o'er  her  shoulders  fell, 
To  add  to  his  distresses. 

He  found  were  made  to  sell. 

Her  cheeks,  too,  which  with  roses 

In  beauty  seemed  to  vie. 
Were  but  repeated  doses 

Of  some  cheap,  patent  dye. 

Such  wholesale  sham  was  galling, 

But  ten  times  worse  than  all, 
He  saw  a  sight  appalling, 

One  night  upon  the  wall. 

Close  by  the  bedroom  mirror, 

Suspended  from  a  peg, 
He  found,  unto  his  horror. 

An  artificial  leg. 


-&■ 


"  Oh,  heavens  !  'tis  hers,"  he  muttered, 
While,  in  the  twilight  dim. 
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A  figure  round  him  fluttered, 
Minus,  of  course,  a  limb. 

Yes,  there  she  hopped  before  him. 
One  leg,  one  eye,  no  hair. 

A  feeling  strange  came  o'er  him, 
And  in  his  wild  despair 

He  cried,    "Oh,  wicked  woman, 
Oh,  callous  female  brute ! 

Oh,  bogus  wretch  inhuman, 
False,  false  from  head  to  foot ! 

"  Your  carcase  inorganic. 
Oh,  that  I  ne'er  had  wed ! 

Deceiver,  most  Satanic, 

My  blood  is  on  your  head  ! " 

Next  morn,  my  chum  the  farmer, 
All  in  the  dawning  grey, 

Beside  his  one-legged  charmer, 
Cold,  stiff,  and  lifeless  lay. 

I  laid  him  six  feet  under. 
With  many  an  inward  groan. 

And  now  folks  scan  in  wonder. 
On  a  memorial  stone. 
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HIS  EPITAPH. 

He  who  now  lieth  flabbergasted  here, 

Was  one  of  truly  good  and  noble  parts, 
But,  while  yet  in  his  five-and-twentieth  year, 
\        Alas  !  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Arts. 


Thus  "shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil"  as  good  a 
soul  as  ever  made  short  work  of  a  bowl  of  porridge 
(maximum  dimensions).  In  addition  to  the  time- 
honoured  skull  and  crossbones  over  the  above 
epitaph,  I  also  had  sculptured  in  monogram  fashion 
the  semblance  of  a  wig,  a  glass  eye,  and  a  cork  leg, 
which  doubtless  through  many  future  generations  will 
tell  their  own  melancholy  and  pathetic  story.  I  also 
intended  to  have  had  underneath  the  above,  as  a 
sort  of  basso  relievo,  a  set  of  teeth,  but,  ah !  fair 
reader,  conscience,  losing  its  wonted  elasticity,  checked 
me.  And  why?  Because  a  good  way  back,  that 
is  to  say  in  the  hanky-panky  period  of  my  chequered 
career,  I  used  occasionally  to  trot  out  a  young, 
virtuous,  and  exceedingly  loveable  daughter  of  Eve, 
and  she,  too  (but  that  was  her  only  apparent  physical 
defect),  had  artificial  incisors,  munchers,  grinders, 
molars,  or  whatever  you  like  to  term  them.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  I  have  no  antipathy  whatever  to  the 
dental   donation   to    female   comeliness,    but    on   the 
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contrary,  the  presence  of  ivory  in  the  mouth  of  a 
modest  maiden  often  revives  pleasing  memories  of 
the  past,  and  makes  me  feel  for  the  moment  quite  a 
youth  again. 

It  was  quite  a  different  affair  with  the  poor 
departed  companion  of  my  earlier  years.  He  thought 
he  had  led  to  the  altar  a  perfect  model,  but  ere  a 
month  had  flown  over  his  very  much-married  head 
he  found  he  could  compare  her  to  little  else  than  a 
mechanical  toy  that  could  be  taken  to  pieces  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Therefore,  ye  love-blinded  gallants, 
in  the  midst  of  the  many  unavoidable  nonsensicalities 
of  courtship,  keep  your  weather  eyes  at  least  half 
open,  lest  peradventure  ye  unwittingly  enter  into  a 
contract  which,  in  plain  phraseology,  means  lifelong 
misery.  Without  being  at  all  ungentlemanly,  you 
may  occasionally  give  your  sweetheart  a  mild  shaking, 
by  which  means  you  will  readily  discover  if  there  be 
anything  in  her  superficial  architecture  of  the  nature 
of  a  wig,  a  glass  eye,  or  a  cork  leg,  and  if  by  this 
method  you  find  her  to  be  physically  complete,  why, 
then,  confound  you  !  go  on  and  prosper. 


"•Abune  their  moulder i)C  banes 
Sweet  flowers  uprear  their  heads" 


'The  Auld  Kirkyaird. 
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As  wi'  rev'rent  steps  an'  slow, 

*'  God's  acre  "  we  explore, 
Mirthfu'  scenes  o'  lang  ago 

Awake  to  life  once  more ; 
For  the  dust  o'  comrades  dear, 

Wha  oor  youthfu'  pleasures  shared, 
Has  lain  for  mony  a  year 

In  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

Grey  moss  adorns  the  stanes 

That  mark  their  lowly  beds, 
An'  abune  their  moulderin'  banes 

Sweet  flowers  uprear  their  heads. 
An',  oh !  gay  each  morn's  the  sheen 

O'  the  dewdraps  'mang  the  braird, 
That  clothes  their  graves  wi'  green 

In  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

On   the  coffin's   gilded  lid 

We  ha'e  heard  the   hollow  thud, 

As  the  cauld  clay  quickly  hid 
Some  fair,  wee  blichted  bud  ; 
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But  the  soul  was    borne  on   high 
By  a  bricht  celestial  gaird, 

Though  the  shell  was  left  to  lie 
In  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

There  repose  a  widow's  banes. 

She  for  alms  was  forced  to  plead, 
Her  puir  wee  helpless  weans 

To  shelter,  clothe,  an'  feed ; 
But  noo  she  sits  rent-free, 

Where  Jehovah  is  the  Laird, 
Though  her  grassy  mound  we  see 

In  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

Frae  the  dizzy  perch  o'  pride, 

Daith  drags  wi'  ruthless  hand, 
Nane  frae  him  can  jink  aside, 

Or  scorn  his  dread  command  ; 
But,  as  by  winter's  blast, 

The  quiverin'  boughs  are  bared, 
A'  must  fade,  an'  lie  at  last 

In  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

Fast  the  solemn  moment  nears, 
When  we,  too,  must  slip  awa 

When  upon  oor  humble  biers 
The  honest  tear  shall  fa', 
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An'  the  frien's  we've  left  ahin' 

Shall  glance  wi'  sad  regaird 
On  oor  meagre  strips  o'  grun' 

In  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

O,  may  we,  ane  an'  a', 

Whate'er  our  creed  or  race, 
Ere  frae  daith  we  get  a  ca', 

Be  fitted  for  a  place 
In  the  hame  abune,  which  God 

For  the  righteous  has  prepared, 
When  their  banes  lie  'neath  the  sod 

In  the  auld  kirkyaird. 


In  the    "  auld    kirkyairds "   of   our  land  there  are 

many   beautiful    specimens   of    the    sculptor's   art    in 

marble,    granite,    and   freestone.      Among    them    are 

monuments  to  men  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 

religious     liberties    we     now    enjoy — monuments     to 

heroes  whose  blood  was  spilt  in  many  a  hard-fought 

battle   on    sea   and    land,    and   to   whose    patriotism 

and    valour    we    owe    the    proud    position   we    now 

occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  world — monuments 

to  countrymen  to   whom  we  are  much  indebted  for 

their   literary,  scientific,  and   inventive   abilities — and 

monuments    to    many   to   whom   we   owe   absolutely 

I 
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nothing,  those  for  instance  over  whose  mortal 
remains  magnificent  tombstones  have  been  reared, 
simply  because  they  happened  to  be  born  with  silver 
spoons  in  their  mouths.  The  chief  anxiety  of  these 
animated  nonentities  while  on  earth  was  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  precious  skins.  They  knew  little 
of  the  social  condition  of  those  around  them,  and 
cared  less. 

There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  graves  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  our  ancestors.  Nature  alone 
spreads  her  annual  covering  over  their  dust,  but  in 
these  nameless  lairs  lie  the  bones  of  many  noble 
men  and  women,  whose  lives  were  one  round  of 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  of  whose  good  deeds 
the  world  at  large  was,  and  is  yet,  in  entire  ignorance. 
Yes,  under  these  neglected  grassy  mounds  lie  the 
ashes  of  a  mighty  multitude,  who  though  leading  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence  during  their  sojourn  here, 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  real  heroes. 


^^ 
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Zo  an  ©ID  (Tlocft. 

All  household  gods  their  radiance  cast 
O'er  the  long  dead  yet  living  past, 
Revealing  each  a  volume  vast, 

Upon  whose  pages 
We  read,  as  in  the  days  of  yore 

The  ancients  read  from  relics  hoar, 
The  prized,  although  unwritten  lore 
Of  bygone  ages. 

Quaint  register  of  time,  on  thee 
We  thus  the  past  in  fancy  see. 
Chequered  and  varied  though  it  be 

By  joy  and  grief; 
Oft  at  thee  have  we  looked  askance, 
Oft  cast  on  thee  an  angry  glance. 
Or  hailed  some  happy  hour's  advance. 

However  brief. 

When  first,  with  feeble  exclamation, 
We  swelled  the  records  of  creation. 
What  thou  didst  say  on  that  occasion 
Was  duly  noted ; 
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While  all  unseen  amid  the  mirth 
That  echoed  round  the  social  hearth, 
And  welcomed  sinful  flesh  to  earth 
Fate's  legions  floated. 

With  joy  thy  visage  has  been  scanned, 
As  merry  wedding  guests  did  stand 
Waiting  the  hour  when  heart  and  hand 

Should  be  united ; 
While  as  the  sacred  deed  was  sealed, 
And  heart  and  voice  to  mirth  did  yield, 
Grim  Care,  behind  the  scenes  concealed, 
His  part  recited. 

The  mother,  by  her  infant's  bed, 
With  aching  heart  thy  face  has  read, 
While  pillowing  that  fevered  head 

She  loved  so  dear ; 
With  fluttering  heart  she  on  thee  glanced 
As   slowly  midnight's  hour  advanced. 
While  fast  her  flitting  fancies  danced 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear. 

Thy  chimes  have  fallen  on  weary  ears, 
As  death  the  aged  Christian  nears, 
Who's  passed  the  common  span  of  years 
To  mortals  given; 
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"  Tic,  tic,"  he's  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Another  "  tic "  he's  crossing  o'er, 
One  little  "tic,"  but  just  one  more, 
He  breathes  in  heaven. 

Thy  tardy  motion  we've  bewailed. 

Thy  welcome  chimes  we  oft  have  hailed, 

While  oft  they  have  our  ears  assailed 

With  sad  vibration ; 
As  thou  the  march  of  Time  didst  show 
We've  thought  thee  fast,  we've  thought  thee  slow, 
Thy  voice  has  brought  us  joy  and  woe 

In   quick  rotation. 

Oh,  friend  !  old-fashioned  and  sedate. 
Thou  kindlest  memories   we  hate, 
As  well  as  those  we  venerate 

And  fondly  cherish ; 
But  thou  dost  but  thy  task  fulfil. 
So,  be  they  good,   or  be  they  ill. 
Till  we  in   death's  embrace  lie  still, 

They  shall  not  perish. 


Among  our  household  treasures  are  many  ancient 
pieces  of  furniture  to  which  hallowed  memories  cling, 
and  while  but  of  little  intrinsic  value,  these  worm- 
eaten  relics  of  the  past  will  not  be   parted  with  by 
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their  owners,  except  perchance  when  they  unfortu- 
nately descend  to  heirs  of  little  principle,  or  in  cases 
of  extreme  pecuniary  pressure.  Their  voiceless 
eloquence  brings,  as  it  were,  from  the  tomb  the  long- 
departed  forms  of  our  forefathers,  and  revive  old 
family  traditions,  in  poring  over  which  the  reflective 
mind  always  takes  a  peculiar  delight. 

Foremost  in  interest  stands  the  stately  old  eight- 
day  clock,  whose  ancient  voice,  as  it  falls  on  our 
modern  ears,  rakes  up  the  buried  past,  filling  our 
souls  with  alternate  spells  of  joy  and  sadness.  That 
venerable  chronometer  is  the  means  of  our  occasion- 
ally dwelling  on  little  incidents  in  our  lives,  trivial 
it  may  be,  but  which  we  would  gladly  efface  from 
memory,  but  cannot ;  yet  it  also  recalls  many  happy 
episodes  in  our  careers,  and  at  such  times  we  look 
on  the  face  of  our  old  friend  and  heave  a  sigh — a 
deep-drawn  sigh^for  those  halcyon  days,  ere  yet  the 
clouds  of  Care  began  to  fling  their  depressing  shadows 
over  our  flowery  paths. 

Young  man,  consider  your  ways  and  be  wise,  for 
after  your  clockwork  gets  hopelessly  disarranged,  after 
you  have  given  the  last  "tic,"  and  by  a  simultaneous 
movement  the  final  kick,  that  old  timepiece  will  still 
continue  to  chronicle  the  chief  outstanding  features 
of  your  earthly  pilgrimage,  be  they  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent. 
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Bcboes  trom  tbe  Sanctuary. 

'TwAS  Sabbath  morn,   the  sky  was  fair, 
And  sweetly  fragrant  was  the  air, 
As,   labouring  under  good  impressions, 
And  mourning   many  past  transgressions. 
With  Satan's  legions   I  contended, 
And  toward  the  Sanctuary  wended. 

I  sauntered  leisurely  along 
Amid  the   variegated  throng 
Of  hypocrites  and  scandal-vendors, 
Fops,   and  fanatical  pretenders. 
Until,   within  the  sacred  portals, 
I  sat  amid  my  fellow-mortals. 

The  bell's  last  chime  has  died  away. 
And  now  the  service  of  the  day 
Begins,   when  lo !  old  Madam  Wheezer 
The  signal  gives;  the  cough  has  seized  her, 
That  cough  which,  spite  of  drugs  and   toddy, 
Still  with  a  vengeance  racks  her  body. 

With  swiftness  of  galvanic  shock    . 

The  coughing  spread  throughout  the  flock, 
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From  pew  to  pew  without  exception, 
With  speed  of  lightning  ran  the  infection, 
Till   it  assumed  the  boisterous  roar 
Of  breakers   on  a  barren  shore. 


The  hurricane  has   died  away, 
And  now  the  service  of  the  day 
Proceeds,   when,   lo  !  some  chronic   member. 
Hoarse  as  the  billows  in   December, 
In  quite  a  systematic  way. 
Again   inaugurates   the  play. 

Soon  desperate  grew  the  situation, 
'Twas,  sure,   a  lively  congregation, 
And  as  the  vile   contagion  flew, 
So   boisterous  the  coughing  grew, 
That   pausing  in  his  exhortation, 
The  preacher  looked  dark  indignation. 


Ye  spurious  seekers  for   salvation, 
Of  whatsoe'er  denomination. 
Ye  whitewashed   Pharisees  erratic. 
And  ye  whose  systems  are  asthmatic, 
I  pray  you  bide  at  home,  and  whine 
Around  a  more  becoming  shrine. 
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My  clerical  readers,  although  they  may  never  have 
gone  the  length  of  publicly  rebuking  it  from  their 
pulpits,  will  doubtless  endorse  my  remark  when  I 
affirm  that  this  wholesale  barking  during  divine 
service  is  very  annoying  to  an  earnest  preacher  who 
wishes  that  all  his  words  may  reach  his  hearers, 
barren  soil  although  he  is  painfully  aware  a  goodly 
percentage  of  them  to  be.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
exercise  of  a  little  thoracic  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  hypocritically  afflicted  would  tend  largely  to 
mitigate  this  indefensible  habit. 

Many  people  go  to  church  from  as  many  different 
motives,  but  perhaps  the  most  unique  reason  adduced 
in  support  of  the  same  was  that  of  an  old  worthy 
who,  in  conversation  with  a  neighbour  on  the  subject, 
said,  "  Man,  John,  gaun  to  the  kirk's  a  gran'  arrange- 
ment frae  a  sanitary  p'int  o'  view,  for  ilka  Sunday 
ye  gang  ye're  sure  to  get  on  a  clean  sark  !  " 


^^^ 
'^^ 
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/IDeetfng  of  CoiiGress  at  Clasbmaaint^. 

It  was  a  smiling  summer  day, 

The  earth  was  clad  in  vesture  gay, 

The  feathered  tribes  with  music  rare 

Charmed  Clashmaginty's  balmy  air; 

The  place  was  thronged  with  fledgling  swells 

Who'd  cast  aside  their  winter  shells, 

And  as  they  strutted  up  and  down, 

Each  looked — the  man  who  built  the  town  ! 

So  ran  the  tide,  as  on  the  shelf 
Meg  Frostiface  arranged  her  delf. 
Threw  out  the  ashes,  swept  the  floor, 
Surveyed  her  culinary  store ; 
And  while  she  hunted  wandered  bugs 
In  dropped  her  chum,  Kate  Oysterlugs, 
Who  with  a  free-and-easy  air 
Sat  down  upon  the  nearest  chair. 

Then  freely  they  conversed,  nor  ceased 
Till  of  the  "  Crisis  in  the  East " 
They  raved  as  only  women  can, 
And  thus  their  conversation  ran  :  — 
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"  Then  freely  they  conversed^ 

—"Congress  at  Clashmaginty.' 
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Meg  Frostiface. 
Hech  me !  but  times  are  sairly  changed, 
This  country's  goin'  clean  deranged, 
A'  trades  ha'e  got  an  unco  scaur, 
An    a'  through  this  confoondit  war; 
My  feth,  it's  onything  but  jokin', 
Oor  Tam'll  hae  to  stop  the  smokin'. 
For  twist  was  dear  enough  afore, 
But  noo  it's  really  owre  the  score. 
An'  ken  ye,  Mrs.  Oysterlugs, 
They've  ta'en  an'  riz  the  tax  on  dugs ; 
Deil  tak'  them,  it's  a  great  disgrace. 

Kate  Oysterlugs. 

Ye're  richt  there,  Mrs.  Frostiface. 
This  great  increasin'  o'  taxation 
Is  just  a  scandal  to  the  nation, 
A  lot  o'  guid-for-naething  capers, 
I  heard  Pate  read  it  in  the  papers. 
Them  !  a  lot  o'  sliddery  Tories, 
Deceivin'  folk  wi'  varnished  stories. 
They  tak'  as  much  delight  in  war 
As  swine  owre  heid-an'-ears  in  glaur, 
An'  what  ken  they  o'  legislation  ? 

Meg  Frostiface. 
As  much  as  cuddies  o'  salvation  ! 
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What  ca'  ye  him  that's  comin'  here  ? 
Lord,  I  forget,  the  name's  sae  queer. 

Kaie  Oys/eriugs. 
It's  Scartmyloof  that's  comiri'  owre 
To  represent  the  Rooshian  power. 

Meg  Frostiface. 
Ay,  Scartmyloof,  I  think  ye're  richt, 
I  heard  Tam  readin't  a'  last  nicht, 
He's  comin'  here  to  see  the  Queen, 
Pretendin'  he's  her  warmest  freen'; 
It  strikes  me  he's  a  Rooshian  spy 
Sent  here  to  craw  an'  speechify. 
An'  gather  a'  the  information 
He  can  aboot  the  Breetish  nation. 
But,  Kate,  I'll  splice  ye  for  a  dram, 
But  min'  ye  don't  let  bug  to  Tam, 
Nor  even  to  yer  ain  man,  Pate. 

Kate   Oysterlugs. 
Meg,  ye  may  depend  on  Kate, 
No  ane'll  ken  o't  oot  this  hoose, 
I'll  keep  as  quate's  a  huntit  moose. 

Meg  Frostiface. 
A'  richt.     Here,  Jock,  put  on  yer  shoon, 
An'  let  us  see  hoo  fast  ye'll  rin, 
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An'  dinna  saunter  owre  the  toon, 
Here,  there's  the  damage,  hauf  a-croon. 

Wee  Jock. 
An',  mither,  what'll   I  bring  in  ? 

Meg  Frostiface. 
Oh  !  jist  get  twa  hauf  pecks  o'  gin, 
An'  if  the  laddies  should  be  speerin' 
Whaur  ye're  gaun,  an'  what's  yer  eeran', 
Jist  say  yer  grannie  has  the  bile. 
An'  that  ye're  gaun  for  castor  ile. 

Kate  Oyster  lugs. 
Hide  the  bottle  wi'  yer  vest. 
An'  min'  an'  ask  the  very  best. 

(Here   eniereth  Tibby  Flounderfeet,    with   face   as   black   as  the 
Earl  of  Hell's  waistcoat,  bearing  a  string  of  fresh  herring. ) 

Meg  Frostiface. 
Hoc  are  ye,  Tibby  !  come  awa', 
Whaur  ha'e  ye  been  this  while  ava  ? 
A  sicht  o'  ye's  guid  for  sair  een. 

Tibby  Flounderfeet. 
Thank  ye,  Meg,  I  canna  compleen, 
For  sax  days  in  my  bed  I've  lain 
Wi'  rhumatism  in  my  henchbane. 
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An'  hech  !  it  was  a  tryin'  matter, 
But  noo  I'm  glad  to  say  I'm  better. 

Kate  Oysterlugs. 
You've  splendid  herrin'  there,  I  see. 

Tibby  Flounderfeet. 
Oh,  ay,  I  bocht  them  at  the  quay; 
But,  by-the-bye,  alang  the  street 
Twa  minutes  since,  wha  did  I  meet 
But  wee  Jock  rinnin'  a'  his  micht ; 
I  thocht  the  wean  had  got  a  fricht, 
So  I  cries:  "Johnnie,  whaur  are  ye  gaun  ? " 
But  fegs  the  rascal  wadna  staun'. 
He  jist  cried :  "  Grannie  has  the  bile, 
An'  I'm  awa'  for  castor  ile  ! " 

Meg  Frostiface. 
Wheesht,  Tibby,  Kate  here,  an'  mysel', 
Jist  sent  the  laddie  for  a  "smell;" 
But  min'  ye  munna  tell  the  men. 
They've  jined  the  Templars,  ye  ken, 
An'  swore  that  they  wad  pree  nae  mair  o't, 

Kate  Oysterlugs. 
Wait,  Flounderfeet,  an'  get  yer  share  o't. 

She  gladly  stayed  and  had  her  share, 
Away  flew  every  earthly  care. 
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Unfelt  the  hours  sped  fast  away, 

Ne'er  before  were  three  so  gay. 

Loud  Frostiface's  voice  did  ring, 

Kate  lightly  tripped  the  Highland  fling, 

An'  Tibby,  in  a  maudlin'  strain. 

Sang  :  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?  " 

Thus  things  progressed,  till  Frostiface 

Said  something  rather  out  of  place, 

Which  all  the  harmony  did  mar, 

And  then  ensued  a  civil  war. 

And  as  from  words  they  came  to  blows, 

Meg  got  a  peeler  on  the  nose, 

Kate  was  doubled  o'er  a  chair. 

Where  with  a  stool  Meg  combed  her  hair; 

And  Tibby,  'mid  the  wild  confusion, 

Received  an  ocular  contusion. 

Meg's  delf  was  shattered  into  sections. 

The  herring  flew  in  all  directions. 

Long  and  furious  raged  the  strife, 

Which  might  have  caused  some  loss  of  life  ; 

But  just  in  time  Tarn  oped  the  door, 

And  Congress  scattered  'mid  uproar. 

Reader,  I  care  not  here  to  tell 

What  more  poor  Frostiface  befel. 

The  skirmish  that  began  anew 

You  may  alone  in  fancy  view. 
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This  memorable  meeting  of  Congress  at  Clashma- 
ginty  took  place  some  twenty-five  summers  ago,  the 
same  year  that  Shouvaloff,  as  representing  Russia, 
visited  Britain.  Between  wars  and  rumours  thereof, 
Europe  was  at  that  time  much  agitated,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  the  Eastern  Crisis 
should  have  taken  up  the  attention  of  a  good 
number.  As  the  historian  of  that  bloody  hand-to- 
hair  conflict  at  Clashmaginty,  it  is  meet  that  I  should 
also  record  my  own  unwilling  participation  in  the 
same,  as  the  tragic  event  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  weather  side  of  my  skullery.  Yes,  from  that 
day  I  have  been  a  marked  man,  and  such  will  I 
continue  to  be  till  mother  earth  finally  clasps  in  her 
cold  embrace  all  that  remains  of  my  outraged 
anatomy.  How  did  it  occur  ?  Oh  !  simply  enough, 
and  the  same  calamity  would  have  overtaken  any 
one  similarly  situated.  I  was  merely  passing  the  seat 
of  war  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
door  being  open,  divers  projectiles  came  whizzing 
through  the  troubled  air.  Close  by  the  point  of  my 
nose  went  a  pair  of  bellows,  over  my  head  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  after  successfully  dodging  various  other 
items,  such  as  boots,  bowls,  flying  fish,  and  mantel- 
piece ornaments,  I  was  ultimately  floored  by  a 
stewpan,  and  would  indeed  have  fainted  right  off  had 
it  not  been  for  the   restorative    properties  of  a  finely 
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pungent  odour  of  onions  and  overdone  steak,  which 
but  a  few  moments  previously  had  clung  to  the 
stewpan,  but  which  now  adhered  to  the  side  of  my 
devoted  head.  When  I  had  come  round  a  little  I 
was  on  the  point  of  going  in  to  see  what  the  devil 
all  the  row  was  about,  and  if  possible  to  quell  the 
disturbance;  but  the  blood  was  flowing  so  freely 
from  the  wound  that  I  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
in  search  of  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster. 

Next  day  I  happened  to  meet  the  three  warriors, 
and  observed  in  passing  that  Frostiface  had  a  sombre 
observer,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  a  "  black  e'e." 
Oysterlugs  was  badly  ploughed  up  all  over,  and 
Flounderfeet  had  lost  a  few  teeth,  and  had  a  bandage 
which  had  at  one  time  been  white,  tightly  tied  across 
her  lovely  brow.  The  women  were  evidently  on  the 
best  of  terms  again,  and  seemingly  just  after  having 
had  their  "  mornin'."  They  didn't  know  me,  and 
were  as  a  matter  of  course  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  war  correspondent  within 
range  of  their  destructive  batteries. 

I  learned  shortly  thereafter  that,  with  the  view  of 
accumulating  a  reserve  fund  against  the  outbreak  of 
future  hostilities,  they  had  in  a  body  "jined  the 
Templars,"  but  I  never  heard  how  long  they 
abstained  from  once  more  reddening  the  already 
bloodstained  annals  of  ancient  Clashmaginty. 

K 
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ZTbe  Xaw^er's  'B^Qim  HDvice  to  bis  son. 

The  dying  lawyer  in  extremis  lay, 
While  fast  departed  Hope's  consoling  ray, 
And  feeling  that  his  course  was  all  but  run, 
In  accents  weak  he  thus  addressed  his  son : — 

"  Come  hither,  lad,  and  to  your  sire  give  heed, 
For  now  I  fear  my  respite's  short  indeed  ; 
In  Death's  indictment  there  is  ne'er  a  flaw ; 
So  I  must  yield  to  Nature's  stern  law. 

"  My  time  is  brief,  to  you  my  briefs  I  leave. 
And  with  them,  boy,  my  benison  receive  ; 
And,  oh  !   give  ear,  as  from  your  father's  lips 
Fall  just  a  few  straight  confidential  tips. 

"  I'm  hors  de  combat,  and  my  last  desire 
Is,  that  you  fill  the  sandals  of  your  sire, 
In  that  you  strive  to  aid  your  clients  poor 
(Provided  always  that  the  bond  is  sure). 

"  For  safe  annuities  be  wide-awake ; 
From  them,  my  son,  a  trifle  I  did  make, 
But  grant  them  not  to  all  who  may  apply — 
Keep  probabilities  before  your  eye. 
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"  Annuities  you  may  with  safety  grant 
To  wealthy  clients  who  of  wind  are  scant, 
And  moneyed  idiots  whom  the  doctors  fear 
Will  shortly  occupy  the  drunkard's  bier. 

'•The  graveyard  cough,  the  tough  expectoration. 
The  nose  dyed  blue  with  one  life-long  potation. 
And  systems  shattered  through  abuse  of  wines, 
Are  all,  my  lad,  the  healthiest  of  signs. 

"  Facilis  est  descensus,  therefore,  lad, 
Adopt  the  lofty  bearing  of  your  dad, 
And  while  to  pauper  chents  you  are  civil, 
Within  your  heart  consign  them  to  the  devil. 

"  Be  truthful,  lad  ;  truth  is  a  noble  grace. 
But  truth  told  backwards  sometimes  suits  a  case  ; 
Therefore  pro  tern,  you  may  the  truth  forego. 
If  minus  truth  more  fatal  be  your  blow. 

"  A  likely  scheme  be  not  afraid  to  float, 
But  stand  you  by  the  tiller  of  the  boat. 
And  when  you're  paid  a  good,  substantial  fee. 
Jump  out,  and  send  the  crazy  craft  to  sea." 

But  deeper  waxed  the  marble  hue  of  death. 
More  fitful  came  and  went  the  lawyer's  breath. 
And  with  a  last  "  Farewell,  Nil  £)esj>erandum" 
The  devil  of  the  case  made  avizandum. 
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My  esteemed  lawyer  friend,  do  not,  I  pray  you, 
take  this  to  yourself,  like  the  man  with  the  long 
nose.  It  is  the  other  fellow  I  refer  to,  you  know. 
These  verses  are  merely  meant  as  a  passing  illustra- 
tion of  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  lawyers, 
as  you  are  aware,  being  generally  credited  with 
having  a  sharper  eye  to  the  "  main  chance "  than 
ordinary  mortals.  As  a  professional  body  they  come 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  verbal  and  otherwise, 
which  is  a  thing  I  cannot  quite  understand,  knowing 
as  I  do  a  good  sprinkling  of  them,  all  of  whom  I 
have  ever  found  to  be  thorough  gentlemen.  But 
perhaps  my  high  opinion  of  them  may  be  founded 
on  the  fact  that  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  them  professionally.  I  am  told  that  in  the  said 
capacity,  they  are  "  a  wee  kittle "  to  deal  with,  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove,  the  slyness  of  the  fox,  and  the  slipperiness 
of  the  eel,  are  blended  with  a  beautiful  nicety  in 
their  forensic  structures.  But  what  of  that  ?  We  all 
require  those  ambiguous  qualifications,  more  or  less, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  this  epoch  of  hurry-burry 
and  riot,  this  murderous  period  in  which  the  whole- 
sale obliteration  of  the  human  species  by  railway  and 
shipping  companies  is  an  almost  daily  occurrence, 
this  awful  age  in  the  which  the  otherwise  "  crabbit " 
wife's  countenance  is  illumined  by  a  smile  of  sweet 
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content,  simply  because  when  her  husband  left  home 
he  had  in  his  pocket  the  current  number  of  "  Ally 
Sloper"  or  some  other  journal  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  magnificent  money  prize  in  the  event  of 
his  being  killed  outright,  with  the  funereal  proviso, 
of  course,  that  she,  as  his  sole  remaining  other  half, 
pockets  the  dimes,  which  done,  she,  that  is,  the 
disconsolate  one,  envelopes  her  buxom  figure  in 
raiment  of  a  sombre  hue,  and,  as  soon  as  decency 
will  permit,  gets  spliced  to  another,  who,  like  his 
predecessor,  is  doomed  to  carry  about  with  him  at  all 
times  a  copy  of  one  or  two  of  the  "  comics  "  for  that 
week,  "  just  to  keep  you  in  amusement,  dear,"  as  she 
tenderly  tells  him. 

But  such  is  life,  and  Death  must  get  his  living 
like  the  rest  of  us.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  such 
of  the  legal  fraternity  as  ever  reach  heaven,  get  there 
by  stages,  but  I  know  a  good  many  who  are  not 
lawyers,  who  will  doubtless  consider  themselves  lucky 
if  they  ultimately  attain  to  within  ten  miles  of  that 
most  desirable  residence. 
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Bearing  Btentit^'s  Sbotc. 

As  Spring  in  her  gladness 

Cries,  "Farewell  to  sadness, 
Bright  days  for  you  yet  are  in  store  !  " 

The  snowdrop  a-dying 

Is  sadly  replying  : — 
"  You're  nearing  Eternity's  shore." 

When  Summer's  last  blossom 

Falls  on  to  earth's  bosom, 
To  beautify  nature  no  more, 

In  silent  oration 

It  cries  to  creation  :  — 
"  You're  nearing  Eternity's  shore." 

When  by  dell  and  by  dingle 

No  more  intermingle 
The  reaper's  gay  laugh  and  encore, 

The  sere  leaves  a-falling, 

To  mortals  are  calling  :— 
''  You're  nearing  Eternity's  shore." 
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When  sunshade  and  shadow 

Give  place  on  the  meadow 
To  Winter's  habiliment  hoar, 

To  every  creature 

Cries  motionless  Nature  : — 
"  You're  nearing  Eternity's  shore." 

As  Time  fast  is  flying, 

With  tears  and  with  sighing, 
The  loss  of  dear  friends  we  deplore. 

And  Death  with  cold  greeting, 

The  cry  is  repeating : — 
"  You're  nearing  Eternity's  shore." 

With  pauper  dependent 

On  whom  are  attendant 
Privations  incessant  and  sore, 

The  lord  of  broad  acres 

Must  list  to  the  breakers 
That  dash  on  Eternity's  shore. 


When,  sooner  or  later,  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 
tethers,  most  of  us  would  like  to  stay  a  little  longer. 
Even  those  altogether  too-extra-superior  souls  whose 
unvarying  theme  in  health  and  sickness  is  the  glories 
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pertaining  to  a  higher,  nobler,  and  purer  future  state, 
are  not  exempt  from  this  carnal  desire.  They,  too, 
on  their  arrival  at  life's  terminus,  have  frequently 
been  known  to  shrug  their  anointed  shoulders,  and 
demur  to  the  immediate  shaking  off  of  their  out-of- 
date  frameworks  of  skin  and  bone.  But  we  must  all 
skedaddle  to  make  room  for  others,  and  if,  during 
our  lease  of  life,  some  of  us  have  been  too  poor  to 
materially  benefit  our  fellow-men,  let  us  console 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  our  deaths  will 
probably  be  the  means  of  at  least  conferring  a  small 
benefit  on  that  exceedingly  sober-visaged  functionary, 
the  undertaker. 
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XTbe  Scbule. 

On   lookin'  back  to  life's  bricht  morn  when  a'  to  us 

was  fair, 
Ere  yet  a  passin'  thocht  had  we  o'  grief  or  cankering 

care, 
While    yet    wi'    lichtsome,    hopefu'    hearts    we    trod 

youth's  sunny  plain, 
Ere    yet   oor   cranky   barks   were   launched   on   life's 

tempestuous  main, 
Fond   memories   o'   the    days   o'    yore    oor   raptured 

bosoms  fill, 
Fdr  ance  again  we're  young  an'  free,  and  runnin'  to 

the  schule. 

An'  as  imagination  flits  back  ower  life's  troubled  sea, 
To  the  calm  an'  peacefu'  port  o'  youth  where  happy 

ance  were  we, 
Where   in  oor  intellectual   sky  the   star  o'  hope  did 

gleam, 
Where  life  to  oor  untutored  minds  was  a'  a  pleasing 

dream ; 
Through    oor    despondin',  careworn  he'rts  vibrates   a 

joyous  thrill, 
For  borne  by  Fancy's  phantom  flicht  ance  mair  we're 

at  the  schule. 
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An'  as  the  grey  timehonoured  wa's  afore  us  seem  to 

rise, 
Sair    bleached    an'   battered    by   the    rage    o'   mony 

wintry  skies, 
Like    snaw  afore   the   warmth    o'  spring   oor   present 

woes  tak'  flicht, 
An'    cheerin'    memories    o'    the     past    confront    oor 

visions  bricht ; 
The  boon  companions  o'  oor   youth  we  see  afore  us 

still, 
We    hear   their   merry  lauch  as  when    we   ran   aboot 

the  schule. 

The  maister's  stern  yet  kindly  face  we  also  see  ance 
mair, 

Presidin'  owre  his  youthfu'  charge  wi'  patriarchal 
care  ; 

We  hear  him  still  in  simple  strains,  instructive  an' 
refined, 

Expoundin'  themes  wi'  patience,  wit,  and  common- 
sense  combined ; 

Ay,  an'  we  see  the  dreided  tawse  wi'  which  (no  wi' 
oor  will) 

He  took  revenge  for  ootraged  laws  when  we  were 
at  the  schule. 
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But  as  in  smilin'  simmer's  train  comes  winter's  bitin' 

blast, 
Like  a'  the  lave   o'  earthly  joys,  youth's  brief,  bricht 

morn  has  passed, 
An'  frae   thae   scenes   we   ha'e  been   borne   on  life's 

impatient  tide. 
An'   we   wha   ance   were    bosom   freens    are   severed 

far  an'  wide, 
Each  destined  in  the  ranks  o'  life  some  vacant  post 

to  fill, 
While  squads  o'  ither  young  recruits  are  runnin'  to 

the  schule. 

Life  at  the  ootstreetch  is  but  short,  we  blossom  to 

decay, 
An'  silently,  yet  surely,  freens,  we're  slippin'  doon  the 

brae; 
But   when   life's   dark    and    troubled    sea    at    length 

we've  paddled  o'er 
We   hope    to    safely   beach    oor    barks    on    Jordan's 

better  shore, 
An'  kept  afloat,  by  faith  we  hope,  gin  it  be  heaven's 

will, 
To   meet   wi'   them   wha   shared   oor  joys   v,'hen   we 

were  at  the  schule. 
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When,  as  occasionally  occurs,  care  seems  to  have 
overlooked  our  existence  for  a  brief  space,  it  is  always 
refreshing  to  let  ourselves  be  gently  wafted  back  by 
Fancy  to  the  happy  hours  we  have  spent  in  the  old 
schoolroom.  We  are  young  again ;  we  mingle  with 
our  youthful  companions  ;  we  recall  each  merry  face ; 
we  sit  once  more  by  their  sides  at  the  old  worn 
benches,  and  there  we  see  the  rudely  carved  initials 
of  our  mates — some  of  whom  are  now  at  the 
Antipodes,  and  of  some,  alas !  the  bones  have  long 
lain  in  the  clay.  Such  reflections  are  healthful  and 
stimulating,  and  often  tend  to  divert  the  mind  from 
ruminations  of  an  unprofitable  character. 
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"  T/te  cot  beside  the  seaP 
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Ube  Cot  beside  tbe  Sea. 

Young  Allan's  he'rt  was  brave  an'  true,  an'  muckle 

was  his  pride 
When  winsome  Jeannie  gave  consent  to  be  a  fisher's 

bride, 
An'   coontless   were    the    benisons    that   followed   in 

their  train 
When  matrimony's  holy  bond   made  ane  the  loving 

twain, 
Beloved  were  they  by  great   an'  sma,  nor  ocht  had 

they  to  dree, 
For  ne'er  a  sorrow  fashed  them  in  their  cot  beside 

the  sea. 

An'  tichter  waxed   the   ties  o'  love,  an'   greater   was 

their  joy, 
When   on    the   scene   at   length   appeared    a    bonny 

lispin'  boy, 
An'  lichtly  louped  his  infant  he'rt  as  owre  the  briny 

track 
He   saw   frae   peril   safe   return    his    faither's    fishing 

smack, 
An'  prood  heaved   Allan's  manly  breist,    as    climbin' 

on  his  knee, 
He  welcomed   him  wi'  kisses   to  the  cot  beside  the 

sea. 
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But  cam'  a  nicht,   a  fatal  nicht  to  mony  a  stalwart 

crew, 
A  nicht  when  mony  a  lichtsome  he'rt  the  wecht   o' 

sorrow  knew, 
An'  as   the   crested   billows    dashed   wi'  fury  on   the 

shore, 
Puir   Jeannie    had    a    secret    dreid   that   evil   was    in 

store. 
Alas  !    her  grave  surmise  was  true,    a   widowed   wife 

was  she. 
For  Allan  ne'er  returned  to  the  cot  beside  the  sea. 

Yet  clingin'  to    the  futile  hope   that's    born  o'  dark 

despair, 
Wi'   mony   a   sad   an'   heavy   sigh   she    scanned    the 

vacant  chair. 
An'  oft  when  wrapt  in  slumber  deep  her  darlin'  laddie 

lay, 
She'd  seek  the  solitary  beach  that  fringed  the  little  bay, 
Where  lang  across   the  watery  waste   she'd   gaze   wi' 

wistfu'  e'e, 
Then  sobbin'  sair  return  to  the  cot  beside  the  sea. 

Years  rolled  awa',  an'  bravely  did  she  labour  for  her 

bairn, 
Till  he  could  stem  the  tide   o'  life  their  daily  crust 

to  earn  ; 
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But  vain  her  hopes,  for  ere  he  yet  was  in  his  hin'most 

teen, 
The  hectic  harbinger  o'  daith    upon    his   cheek   was 

seen, 
An'  when  the  leaves  began  to  fa'  he  closed  his  weary  e'e, 
An'  left  his  mither  mournin'  in  the  cot  beside  the  sea. 

But  ither  forms  noo  aroon'  that  ingleside  are  seen, 
An   ither  rosy  bairns  trip  licht-he'rtit  owre  the  green. 
For  gin  to  hail   the   comin'  spring  the    mavis    sweet 
was  heard, 

^*^  An'   nature's    first-born    offspring   fair    peeped    timid 
■S  through  the  yird, 

I  ilS    The  lanely  widow's  spotless  soul  sair  fretting  to  be  free. 
Its  happy  flicht  to  glory  winged  frae  the  cot  beside 
the  sea. 


Many  such  another  sad  tale  of  the  sea  is  told  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Many  a  young  wife  scans 
the  watery  waste  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  tearful  eye, 
and  many  a  fatherless  bairn,  too  young  yet  to  com- 
prehend the  melancholy  truth,  wonders  at  the  widow's 
grief,  and  innocently  asks,  "  When  will  daddy  be 
hame?"  but  the  only  answer  given  to  the  little  one's 
interrogation  is  the  deep-drawn  sigh  of  the  mother, 
and  the  mournful  sough  of  the  billows  as  they  chase 
each  other,  and  vanish  in  foam  on  the  shingly  shore. 
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Zo  a  l^outb. 

My  hopeful  friend,   as  I  behold  you  now, 

The  bud  of  healthy  manhood's  on  your  brow ; 

You're  strong  of  limb,  you've  mental  vigour  too. 

And  wit  illuminates  your  eyeballs  blue. 

On  going  forth  into  the  world  wide, 

To  mingle  with  the  surging  human   tide. 

Temptations  great  and  small  will  strew  your  way 

From  early  morn  until  the  close  of  day ; 

But  there  is  one,   the   Demon  of  the  gang, 

All  other  evils  to  his  coat-tails  hang ; 

He  causes  youth  from  virtue's  path  to  roam  ; 

He  raises  discord  in  the  peaceful  home; 

He  mocks  the  poor,   heartbroken  widows'  woe ; 

A  sea  of  orphans'  tears  he's  caused  to  flow; 

He  fills  the  poorhouse  and  the  prison  cell, 

How  many  graves  he's  dug  no  tongue  can  tell, 

He  maketh  men  give  evil  passions  scope, 

Till  round  their  necks  is  fixed  the  hangman's  rope. 

But  mark  you,   sir,   this  source  of  woes  untold 

Is  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  behold ; 

The  simple  ones  are  captured  by  his  smile. 

They  go  with  him  a  yard,  and  then  a  mile ; 

Then  on  he  leads  his  dupes  to  Hell's  dark  brink; 

Beware  of  him,   my  lad,   his  name  is   Drink ! 
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The  journey  of  life  is  fraught  with  many  dangers, 
and  it  behoves  such  of  us  who  have  come  a  few 
stages  on  the  road  to  give  our  young  friends  just 
about  to  start  a  few  useful  hints,  and  the  advice 
sought  to  be  conveyed  in  these  lines  is  one  which 
none  will  lose  anything  by  taking.  Perhaps  we  may 
not  always  have  been  quite  consistent  in  our 
adherence  to  the  principles  here  set  forth,  but 
the  admonition  is  nevertheless  sound.  No  healthy 
person  has  any  more  need  for  alcohol  as  a  habitual 
stimulant  than  a  cart  has  for  three  wheels.  As  a 
medicinal  factor,  however,  I  consider  it  has  many 
valuable  properties,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  commodity 
to  tamper  with. 
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Xittle  Millie. 

Like  a  blossom  fair  and  tender, 

Blighted  by  the  blast, 
Little  Willie's  pale  and  slender — 

Life  is  ebbing  fast. 

Quick  his  little  heart  is  beating, 

Fitful  comes  his  breath ; 
Now  advancing,   now  retreating, 

Round  him  hovers   Death. 

No  complaint  he's  heard  to  utter, 

Moans  he  not  in  pain, 
But  delirium  fancies  flutter 

In  his  infant  brain. 

Friends  around  him  sore  are  grieving, 

Yet  he  heeds  them  not 
For  a  garland  gay  he's  weaving 

By  his  little  cot. 

See,   the  darling  now   is  smiUng. 

Plays  he  with  his  toys  ? 
Or,  is  he  the  time  beguiUng 

With  the  other  boys? 
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Hush  !  a   marble  hue  is  creeping 

O'er  his  tiny  face; 
Little  Willie's  calmly  sleeping, 

But  in  Death's  embrace. 

Tears  of  bitter  anguish   shedding, 

Turn  they  from   the   bed  \ 
Fast  the  doleful  news  is  spreading — 

Little  Willie's   dead. 

O'er  the   "narrow  house"  low   bending, 

Hear  they  now  the  thud 
As  the  virgin  soil,   descending, 

Hides  the  faded  bud. 

Little  piping  birds  are  flying, 

Little  flowerets  wave. 
And  his  little  mates  are  sighing 

O'er  his  little  grave. 

Hard,   oh !  hard  it  is  to  smother, 

Grief's  emotions  wild, 
But  as  oft   the  loving  mother 

Mourns  her  absent   child, 

A  sweeter  voice  than  e'er  was  mortal's 

Whispers  in   her  ear — 
"Willie  waits  at  heaven's  portals 

For  his  mother  dear." 
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(5len  3Fruin/ 


JntroDuctorg   OLtnes. 

Supplanted  by  Aurora's  light 
Pale  wanes  the  empress  of  the  night, 
And  now  in  golden  vesture  drest 
Is  many  a  heaven-aspiring  crest, 
That  flings  his  tapering  shade  anew 
Athwart  Loch  Lomond's  waters  blue. 
Not  yet  in  spiral  wreaths  has  shot 
The  peat-smoke  from  sequestered  cot. 
Not  yet  is  heard  the  whistle  shrill 
Of  plaided  shepherd  on  the  hill, 
Nor  is  the  graceful  form  yet  seen 
Of  milkmaid  on  the  meadow  green  ; 

N.B. — The  Notes  are  quoted  from  Irving  s  '^''History  of 
Dumbartonshire,  18^'y." 

*  The  disastrous  conflict  between  the  clans  MacGregor  and 
Colquhoun  was  fought  in  Glen  Fruin,  or  "The  Glen  of 
Sorrow,"  on  the  7th  February,  1603.  It  is  affirmed  by  some 
writers  that  the  issue  proved  not  more  fatal  to  the  vanquished 
than  the  victors,  but  I  think  this  statement  should  be 
received  with  caution. 
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In  triumph  Nature  reigns  around, 
Nor  aught  disturbs  the  calm  profound, 
Save  as  their  haunts  by  stream  and  lake 
The  timid  water-fowl  forsake, 
And,  in  their  flight  in  concert  cry, 
To  which  the  echoing  rocks  reply. 

But,  while  the  infant-morn  awakes 
Around  the  Queen  of  Scottish  lakes, 
Diffusing  broadcast,  heaven-born  smiles 
Upon  those  grand,  romantic  isles, 
Tumultuous  are  the  hearts  of  men, 
For  soon  to  fatal  Fruin  Glen 
The  bold  Colquhoun  in  war's  array 
Shall  march  to  meet  the  wild  Glenstrae.* 
Each  clansman's  fearless  as  his  chief. 
But  women's  bosoms  heave  with  grief; 
For  death  or  victory  to  hail. 
The  son  must  leave  the  mother  frail, 
Soon  for  the  field  of  mortal  strife 
The  husband  must  forsake  the  wife, 
And  soon  the  lover  brave  and  true 
Must  join  the  standard  of  Rossdhu. 

*  The  MacGregors  were  led  by  Alaster  MacGregor  of 
Glenstrae  and  his  brother  John.  John  was  killed  at  Glen 
Fruin  and  Alaster  was  subsequently  executed  at  Edinburgh. 
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Wild  dreams  their  tender  hearts  inspire 

With  bodings  of  misfortune  dire ; 

The  mother  sees  the  stalwart  son 

To  death  with  vengeful  claymore  done : 

The  wife  awakes  with  feverish  start, 

A  dirk  has  pierced  the  husband's  heart, 

And  with  a  mournful,  frenzied  cry 

The  maiden  waves  her  arms  on  high, 

Then  wakes  she  with  a  piercing  scream. 

For  clearly  in  that  hideous  dream 

She  saw  him  on  the  bloody  plain, 

She  saw  hi/n  stagger  'mid  the  slain, 

And  while  she  yet  to  rescue  flew 

A  foeman's  crimsoned  skene  dhu 

Her  gallant  lover's  heart  went  through  ! 

All  breasts  are  filled  with  doubts  and  fears, 

Save  they  as  yet  of  tender  years; 

Such  may  but  inly  wonder  why 

The  tear  bedews  the  mother's  eye, 

As  with  a  sigh  of  wild  unrest 

She  clasps  her  offspring  to  her  breast, 

But  all  unconscious  with  the  tide 

To   Life's  rough  ocean  do  they  glide, 

Where,  as  tempestuous  billows  dark 

Sweep  madly  o'er  each  fragile  bark, 

They,   even  as  their  sires,   must  know 

That   man   is  man's   most  bitter  foe. 
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^ac0regor'6   ^arcb. 

Behind  the  distant  mountains  blue 
The  queen  of  day  has  sunk  from  view, 
And  soft  and  silently  the  dew 

O'er  nature's   bosom  falls : 
The  fleecy  flocks,  with  plaintive  bleat, 
To  sheltered  hollows  fast  retreat; 
The  owls  their  nightly  cries  repeat, 
And  owsen  wisps  of  fodder  sweet 

Are  nibbling  in  their  stalls. 

Low  in  the  meadow  sits  the  lark. 
The  bats  forsake  their  chambers  dark, 
The  tiny  glowworm's  spectral  spark 

By  dyke  and  hedgerow  shines, 
Nor  is  aught  audible  above 
The  rustling  foliage  of  the  grove, 
Save  as  betimes  the  cooing  dove 
Responding  softly  to  her  love 

Is  heard  amid  the  pines. 
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But  why  evacuates  his  den 

The  roe  that  haunts  Makurrin's  Glen,* 

And  wherefore  from  the  lonely  fen 

Upstarts  the  wild  curlew? 
And  wherefore  sprino;s  the  timid  hare 
Thus  sudden  from  his  cosy  lair, 
And  o'er  the  towering  hill-top  bare 
Light  bounding  as  a  thing  of  air — 

Why  speeds  he  thus  from  view  ? 

Why  hastes  the  cony  from  the  brake? 
What  makes  the  duck  the  marsh  forsake? 
And  why  fast  follow  in  their  wake 

The  ptarmigan  and  teal  ? 
Why  sniffs  the  breeze  the  spotted  deer 
Why  should  he  high  his  antlers  rear 
And  plunge  into  the  thicket  near? 
Ha  !  now  the  truant  moonbeams  clear 

A  picture  grand  reveal. 

'Tis  Gregor's  chieftain  of  Glenstrae 
Who  o'er  the  hill  pursues  his  way, 
And  in  his  train  a  proud  array 
Of  twice  two  hundred  men. 


*  The    MacGregors    entered    Glen    Fruin    by    way    of    Glen 
Makurrin,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  head  of  Luss  Glen. 
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Steel-hearted  clansmen  are  they  all, 
Broad-shouldered,  muscular,  and  tall, 
Each  ready  at  his  leader's  call 
To  win  the  victor's  wreath,  or  fall 
That  day  in  Fruin  Glen. 


Stern  wights  are  there  from  Aberfoyle, 
Hot-blooded  henchmen  from  Loch  Goil, 
From  where  Craig  Royston's  torrents  boil, 

From  Inversnaid  and  Row ; 
From  fair  Loch  Katrine's  sylvan  shore, 
From  where  the  A  man's  eddies  roar. 
From  Invereck,  from  dark  Kenmore, 
And  lone  Loch  Chon,  are  many  a  score 

Of  valiant  men  and  true. 


Of  sanguine  mood  is  great  Glenstrae, 
For  truly  such  a  grand  array, 
All  well  accoutred  for  the  fray, 

He  ne'er  has  led  before ; 
And  proudly  beams  his  eagle  eye. 
For  well  he  knows  that  when  on  high 
Resounds  their  vengeful  battle-cry 
His  tartan'd  host  will  win,  or  lie 

Unconquered  in  their  gore. 
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And  proudly  bears  each  kilted  wight, 
His  hackbut,  dirk,  and  broadsword  bright, 
As  'neath  the  friendly  cloak  of  night 

They  tread  the  heather  blue  : 
Nor  know  they  aught  akin  to  fear, 
But  as  the  bourne  of  strife  they  near, 
Each  burns  his  leader's  voice  to  hear, 
Commanding  them  in  tones  severe 

To  raise  their  wild  halloo  ! 
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Colquboun'e   ^arcb. 

'Tis  past  the  middle  march  of  night, 
But  wherefore  this  unwonted  sight  ? 
Why  burn  the  cottars'  cruzies  bright, 

By  Lomond's  waters  blue? 
Why  at  this  weird  and  silent  hour 
Is  lit  Colquhoun's  ancestral  tower, 
And  wherefore  in  her  gorgeous  bower 
Sits  pensive  as  a  fading  flower, 

The  lady  of  Rossdhu  ? 


'Tis  now  the  morn  expected  long, 

And  from  their  wilds   in   numbers  strong, 

Colquhoun's  undaunted  clansmen    throng, 

To  rally  round  their  lord ; 
By  crag,  and  gorge,   and  gully  led, 
The  rocks  resound  their  martial  tread, 
And  burning  for  the  conflict  dread, 
Each  yearneth  in   the  fountain  red 

To  dye   his  vengeful  sword  ! 
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They  come  from   fair  Ardlui's  strand, 
From  Tarbet  hail  a  sturdy  band, 
From  Arrochar's  surroundings  grand 

A  fearless  host  appear ; 
They  come,  Lochlong's    most  valiant  men, 
They  come,  the  flower  of  Douglas  Glen, 
They  come,  the  brave  of  Lomond's  Ben, 
From   haunts  remote  from  Saxon   ken 

The  rendezvous  they  near, 


And   eager  all  to  do  or  die, 

The  men  of  Luss  *  and  Aldochluy, 

With  ensign  proudly  borne  on  high, 

Their  moonlit  march  pursue. 
To  sanguinary  warfare  trained, 
A  name  heroic  have  they  gained, 
And  oft  where  dark  oppression  reigned. 
Their  valour  has  preserved  unstained 

The  glory  of  Rossdhu. 

*  The  name  of  this  parish  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
"  Lus,"  a  plant,  though  some  fanciful  etymologists  trace  it  to 
the  French  Jieur-de-luce.  This  latter  derivation  is  founded 
on  the  legend  that  a  certain  Baroness  MacAusland,  whose 
husband  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tournay,  having 
died  in  France,  was  brought  over  to  this  country,  and  buried 
in  Luss  churchyard.  In  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  her  coffin  was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  in  particular 
■with  the  Jleur-de-luce,   some    of  which    grew   to    the   surface    of 
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And  ready  aught  to  dare  or  do, 

The  Napier  bold  of  Kilmahew, 

From   Gareloch,  Whistlefield,  and   Row, 

Leads  forth  a  vaUant  host, 
While  Smollett,   deathless  in  renown, 
Has  laid  his   civic  vesture  down, 
And,   with  staunch  allies  of  the  crown, 
From  Cardross  and   Dumbarton   town. 

Is  early  at  his  post. 

Stern  votaries  of  the  coir  de  glaive 

Have  crossed   Loch  Lomond's  azure   wave 

To  join  the   standard  of  the  brave, 

And  from  the  sylvan  shore 
As  heavenward  speeds  their  gathering  cry. 
From  Bandry's  lordly  forest  nigh. 
Ascending  proudly  to  the  sky. 
They  hear  the  welcome,  wild  reply 

Of  clansmen  fifty  score ! 


her  grave,  and  were  found  miraculously  efficacious  in  staying 
a  pestilence  then  raging  throughout  the  country.  Another 
derivation  has  also  been  suggested,  the  "  Vallis  Lucis "  or 
"  Valley  of  Light,"  a  name  which  is  thought  may  be  applied 
to  Luss,  not  only  in  conformity  with  its  physical  peculiarities, 
but  also  in  strict  harmony  with  the  results  which  attended 
the  teachings  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries  in  this  part. 
The  etymology  ordinarily  accepted,  however,  is  that  first 
given,  "  Lus,"  a  plant,  which  is  not  out  of  unison  with  the 
legend  upon  which  the  second  is  founded. 
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And  mustering  in   marching  line, 
They  onward  move  in  order  fine, 
While  groves  of  sombre  yew  and   pine 
Weird  shadows  o'er  them  throw ; 
Majestic  is  their  chieftain's  stride, 
And  beams  his  eye  with  honest  pride, 
As,  like  the  foaming  torrent  wide, 
That  dashes  down  the  mountain   side. 
They  gather  as  they  go. 
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^be   Conflict. 

Through  fair  Glen   Fruin's  fertile  bounds 
Now  loud  and  shrill  the  pibroch  sounds, 

Each  prancing  charger   neighs, 
And  now  each  host  of  clansmen  true 
Respond  unto  the  wild  halloo 

Their  valiant  foemen   raise. 

"  Forward,"  and  for  the   work  of  death 
The  bold  Colquhouns  their  blades  unsheath. 

Bright  gleam  their  brands  on  high, 
And  onward  to  the  gory  slush 
Upon  the  hated  foe   they  rush, 

Their  motto,   "  Do  or  die." 

"  Forward  !  "  and   at  the  stern   command 
Bared  is  each   wild  MacGregor's   brand 

And  dash  they  to  the  feud ; 
Brave  are  their  hearts,  their  hopes  are   high, 
And  pants  each  'neath  his  leader's  eye 

To  spill  the  foremost  blood. 

They  meet,   they  close,   and  far  and  near 
Resounds   the  clang  of  sword  and  spear, 
While  on  the  breeze  of  morn 
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Is  wafted  many  a  song  of  death, 
As  to  the  blood-bespattered  heath 
Full  many  a  wight  is   borne. 

By  curse,  and  groan,   and  savage   yell, 
Transformed  into  an  earthly  hell 

Is  Fruin's  peaceful  glen, 
And  as  more  furious  grows  the  din, 
Dyed  is  the  bosom   of  the  linn 

With  blood  of  desperate  men. 

See,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
Colquhoun's   good  blade  is  flashing  bright. 

No  power  his  arm   may  mar. 
For  fills  his  veins  the  fiery  blood 
Of  him  who  erst  to  death  withstood 

His  foemen  at   Dunbar.* 

Right  doughty  is  the  dint  he  deals. 
With  each  a  Gregor's  fate  he  seals. 

And  at  each   fierce  attack 
He  deftly  wards  the  murderous  thrust. 
And  of  his  foemen  in  the  dust 

He  leaves  a  ghastly  track. 

*  Sir    John    Colquhoun,    of     Luss,    killed     at    the     siege     of 
Dunbar  Castle  in  1749. 
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Nor  valour  lacks  the  great  Glenstrae, 
But  in  the  fiercest  of  the  fray 

He  wields  his  trusty  brand  ; 
Like  wolf  with  fangs  imbrued  in  gore, 
He  thirsts,   he  pants,   he  burns  for  more, 

No  foe  may  him  withstand. 

He  hates  the  king,   he  scorns  his  laws. 
But  yet  the  chieftain  deems  his  cause 

Must  righteous  be  the  while; 
For  with  his  host  of  chosen  men. 
His  march  this  morn  to  Fruin   Glen 

Is  sanctioned  by  Argyll.* 


*  The  Earl  of  Argyll  (king's  lieutenant)  in  January,  1593, 
obtained  a  commission  for  repressing  the  violence  of  the 
wicked  Clan  Gregor,  and  under  the  circumstances,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  would  be  Argyll's  interest,  as  it  certainly 
was  his  duty,  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  restrain  the 
Clan  Gregor  in  obedience  to  the  laws ;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  appears  that  from  the  time  he  first,  as  king's  lieutenant, 
acquired  complete  control  of  the  MacGregors,  the  principal 
use  he  made  of  his  power  was  artfully  to  stir  up  the  clan  to 
various  acts  of  aggression  and  violence  against  his  own 
personal  enemies ;  of  whom,  it  is  well  known,  Colquhoun  of 
Luss  was  one.  It  is  therefore  to  be  remarked  as  worthy 
of  notice  that  at  the  period  of  the  conflict  at  Glen  Fruin 
both  parties  were  in  a  manner  equally  armed  with  the  regal 
authority  :  the  laird  of  Luss  having  raised  his  forces  under  a 
commission  emanating  from  the  king  himself,  while  MacGregor 
invaded  the  Lennox  undgr  the  authority  of  the  king's 
lieutenant. 

M 
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Dumbarton,   for  thy  valiant  mourn, 
Brave  Smollett  to  the  earth  is  borne,* 

To   rise  again  no  more ; 
And  Napier,  generous,   bold  and  wise, 
Lifeless  but  yet  unconquered  lies. 

In  panoply  of  gore. 

Ah  !  woe  the  night !  Oh !  woe  the  hour !  f 
And  woe  the  dark,   infernal  power 

That  rode  upon   the  breeze, 
And  cursed  was  the  Gregor's  knife 
That  sacrificed  the   wedder's  life 

Their  hunger  to  appease. 

*  Bailie  Smollett  of  Dumbarton  and  Napier  of  Kilmahew 
were  both  slain  at  Glen  Fruin. 

t  According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  origin  of  the  feud 
seems  to  have  been  as  follows  :  Two  of  the  MacGregors 
being  benighted  asked  shelter  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 
dependant  of  the  Colquhoun  and  were  refused.  They  then 
retired  to  an  outhouse,  took  a  wedder  from  the  fold,  killed 
it,  and  supped  off  the  carcase,  for  which  they  offered  payment 
to  the  owner.  The  laird  of-  Luss,  however,  unwilling  to  be 
propitiated  by  the  offer  made  to  his  tenant,  seized  the 
offenders,  and  by  the  summary  process  which  feudal  barons 
had  at  their  disposal  caused  them  to  be  condemned  and 
executed.  The  MacGregors  verify  this  account  of  the  feud 
by  appealing  to  the  proverb  current  among  them,  execrating 
the  hour  that  the  black  wedder  with  the  white  tail  (mult  dhu 
an  carbail  ghil)  was  ever  lambed. 
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And  curs'd  art  thou,   Oh!   Ciar  Mhor* 
Who  did  the  highway  dye  with  gore, 

This  day  thou  yet  shalt  rue ; 
They  who  beneath  thy  fury   fell 
Unto  the  very  gate  of  hell 

Thy  spirit  shall  pursue  ! 


*  The  MacGregors  do  not  deny  that  there  was  a  massacre 
of  unprotected  people  after  the  conflict,  but  they  impute  the 
cruel  deed  to  the  ferocity  of  one  of  their  tribe  named  Dugald 
Ciar  Mhor,  or  the  "Dun  Coloured,"  who  is  said  to  have 
been  an  ancestor  of  Rob  Roy.  The  deed  is  said  to  have 
been  committed  during  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  chief  of  the 
MacGregors  asking  after  the  safety  of  the  youths  on  his 
return,  the  Ciar  Mhor  drew  out  his  bloody  dirk  exclaiming  in 
Gaelic — "Ask  that,  and  God  save  me  !  " 


^ 
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Oh  !  for  a  long  summer  day, 

Where  the  rowan,  the  whin,  and  the  broom, 
On  meadow,  on  bank,  and  on  brae, 

In  peerless  luxuriance  bloom. 
As  scenes  of  the  dear,  happy  past 

In  glorious  array  would  arise. 
Dull  care  to  the  wind  I  would  cast, 

And  worries  domestic  despise. 

Oh !  to  revisit  once  more 

A  spot  to  my  heart  ever  dear — 
'Tis  a  cottage,  with  flowers  by  the  door, 

And  a  neat  little  yard  in  the  rear. 
Above  are  the  grand  Highland  hills, 

In  beautiful  mantles  of  blue, 
And  beneath,  fed  by  rivers  and  rills, 

Is  a  loch  most  enchanting  to  view. 

Oh  !  for  another  brief  blink 

Of  an  ingleside  cheery  and  snug. 

Where  puss,  with  a  purr  and  a  wink, 
Takes  his  wonted  repose  on  a  rug  : 
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And  close  by  the  hearthstone  so  white, 

Stands  a  rickety  old  arm-chair, 
Whose  years  I  can't  number  aright. 

But  long,  long  ago  it  was  there. 

Oh !  to  behold  and  embrace 

One  burdened  with  age  and  with  care, 
Who  yet,  as  of  yore,  takes  her  place 

In  that  time-honoured  old  arm-chair. 
She's  a  widow,  and  dim  are  her  eyes, 

For  her  voyage  will  shortly  be  o'er. 
And,  tossed  by  Life's  tempest,  she  sighs 

For  the  calm  of  Eternity's  shore. 

Oh  !  once  more  to  wander  among 

Those  old-fashioned  moss-covered  stones. 
Whose  shadows  are  solemnly  flung 

O'er  somebody's  ancestor's  bones ; 
And  to  linger  where  Nature  has  drest 

In  her  bonnie  though  simple  attire. 
The  lair  in  which  peacefully  rest 

The  mortal  remains  of  my  sire. 

But,  ah  !  while  I  yearn  to  explore 
Those  haunts  of  the  bright  long  ago, 

Curtailed  is  my  basket  and  store, 
And  sadly  the  joy  I  forego. 
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Yet  bravely  I   labour  away, 

Though  stiff  be  the  wind  and  the  tide, 
For  the  cloud  that  now  darkens  the  day 

May  be  one  with  a  silvery  side. 


Amid  the  worries  of  life  there  are  occasional 
tranquil  periods,  and  during  those  brief,  bright 
respites  I  experience  a  sweet  solace  as  I  flit  on 
fancy's  wings,  straight  as  a  homing  pigeon,  to  those 
happy  haunts  of  youth,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond. 
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Uo  tbe  Xearne&  ant)  Esteemeb  Bonor 
ot  a  Ibat. 

Sir,  while  these  sentiments  I  pen 
With  pride,  respect,  and  gladness, 

I  must  admit  that  now  and  then 
I  feel  a  twinge  of  sadness. 

For  while  I  of  this  useful  gift 
Am  now  the  happy  owner, 

I  cannot  to  my  shoulders  shift 
The  cranium  of  the  donor. 

My  head  is  like  a  cottage  neat, 
Built  on  the  plan  of  your  one. 

But  your  interior  is  complete, 
While  mine's  a  cursed  poor  one. 

I've  doubtless  to  the  god  of  wine 
At  times  been  rather  civil, 

For  with  this  (h)edifice  of  mine 
He  oft  has  played  the  devil. 

And  sorely  has  it  taxed  my  skill 
To  mend  his  wreckage  cruel, 

With  numerous  powders,  divers  pills, 
And  many  a  draught  of  gruel. 
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May  future  scribes  on  history's  page 
'Mong  great  physicians  rank  you. 

And  may  I,  when  your  hat's  "of  age,' 
Again  have  cause  to  thank  you. 

And  after  Death  with  certain  aim 
The  soul's  abode  shall  shatter, 

May  men  with  pride  recall  the  name 
Of  D.  MacNicol's  hatter. 


No  jarvie,  particularly  in  summer,  considers 
himself  quite  up  -  to  -  date  without  a  well  -  brushed 
"tile,"  no  matter  what  his  boots  may  be  like.  It 
lends  a  certain  dignity  to  his  carriage,  and  makes 
him  feel  more  important  than  if  he  wore  an  ordinary 
low-crowned  felt  hat.  Many  of  these  glossy  head- 
dresses have  at  one  time  or  other  graced  the  pates 
of  lords,  merchants,  barristers,  doctors,  and  devil- 
dodgers  (commonly  called  clergymen).  A  well- 
preserved  second-hand  plug  suits  the  knight  of  the 
dickie  as  well  as  a  bran  new  one,  and  flings  a 
grateful  and  cooling  shadow  over  his  generally 
rubicund  beak.  It  is  now  a  number  of  years  since 
I  became  possessed  of  the  one  to  which  these  verses 
refer.  Its  then  owner  is  a  respected  and  flourishing 
physician,  and  the  wide  circle  of  his  patients  and 
acquaintances  sincerely  trust  that  he  may  live  to 
outlive  a  great  many  more  hats. 


IN   MEMO RI AM.  m 

3n  /iDemortam. 

ROBERT    HEDDERWICK,  Died  23rd  August,  1887. 

Another  link  that  bound  us  to  the  past 

Is  snapt  asunder; 
And  now  our  gaze  we  sadly  backward  cast, 

And  pausing,  ponder. 

And  as  we  look  we  see  our  hale  old  friend, 

With  form  majestic, 
As  in  and  out  it  was  his  wont  to  wend. 

With  step  elastic. 

We  feel  his  grasp,  we  hear  his  hearty  greeting, 

And  ready  joke; 
And  still  we  hear  him  anecdotes  repeating 

Of  worthy  folk. 

That  snobbish  pride  which  sours  each  social  pleasure 

He  never  knew ; 
But  unto  all  he  meted  out  a  measure 

Of  kindness  true. 

To  red-hot  Radical  and  fiery  Tory 

He  was  endeared ; 
By  young,  by  middle-aged,  and  veterans  hoary 

He  was  revered. 
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The  good  old  school  he  grandly  represented 

In  social  life; 
All  ever  found  him  happy  and  contented, 

Opposed  to  strife. 

Untarnished  ever  was  his  reputation 

For  manly  worth ; 
His  words  were  those  of  sense  and  moderation, 

Well  spiced  with  mirth. 

We  mourn  his  loss,  but  while  we  deeply  grieve  him, 

We  hope  to  meet. 
Where  friends  of  yore  were  waiting  to  receive  him, 

In  heaven's  "Retreat." 


Many  who  peruse  these  pages  will  either  have 
known  or  heard  of  the  jolly  old  gentleman  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  verses,  who  so  long  resided  in 
the  snug,  ivy-mantled  house  at  Ascog,  known  as  the 
"Retreat."  He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  good  old 
school  who  are  slowly  but  surely  passing  over  to  the 
great  majority.  Let  us  hope  that  among  the  rising 
generation  may  be  found  a  goodly  percentage  of  such 
as  are  fashioned  in  a  kindred  mould. 
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:fi5eautlful  Hscog  Bai?. 

I've  travelled  o'er  Scotia's  green  valleys  and  plains, 

'Mid  her  glens  and  hamlets  I've  roamed ; 
I've  strayed  'mong  her  hills  by  clear  musical  rills, 

And  where  wild  rushing  cataracts  foamed; 
But  amid  all  the  scenes  of  my  dear  native  land, 

So  grand,  so  enticing,  and  gay, 
Be  they  ever  so  fair  there  are  none  can  compare 

With  beautiful  Ascog  Bay. 

There  the  primrose  and  daisy  adorn  the  green  sod, 

Bright  smiles  the  buttercup  there ; 
There  the  wild  rose  and  sloe  in  sweet  unity  grow. 

And  there  blossoms  the  hawthorn  fair. 
The  dark  ivy  fondly  embraces  the  tower 

So  grim,  antiquated,  and  grey, 
And  sweet  fuschias  wave  o'er  the  artist's*  lone  grave, 

By  beautiful  Ascog  Bay. 


*  The  only  grave  here  is  that  of  Montague  Stanley,  once  a 
notable  actor,  but  latterly  an  artist  of  renown.  While  alive,  he 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  in  death  he  fitly  demon- 
strated his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  by  expressing  the 
desire  that  his  mortal  remains  should  be  buried  here. 


i8o 
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From  the  smoke-begirt  city,  on  pleasure  intent, 

To  Bute's  peerless  island  repair 
Hearty  husbands  and  wives  in  the  bloom  of  their  lives, 

Gallant  youths  and  maidens  so  fair. 
And  what  vows  of  constancy  are  given 

As  from  morn  till  the  close  of  day 
Lovers  stroll  hand-in-hand  on  the  silvery  strand 

Of  beautiful  Ascog  Bay. 

But  a  singular  charm  has  this  peaceful  spot, 

A  charm  from  the  earth  apart, 
Here  is  heavenly  balm  for  the  wounded  breast. 

And  hope  for  the  fainting  heart. 
For  the  story  of  God's  redeeming  love 

Is  told  each  Sabbath  day 
In  the  neat  little  church  with  its  primitive  porch 

At  beautiful  Ascog  Bay. 

As  time  fast  advances,  each  new-born  day 

Brings  with  it  misfortunes  anew. 
And  oft  hope's  bright  spark  by  adversity  dark 

Is  totally  hidden  from  view; 
But  when  there's  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  life. 

In  fancy  I  joyfully  stray 
'Mong  the  golden  bloom  of  the  whin  and  the  broom, 

By  beautiful  Ascog  Bay. 
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Ube  IReason  Mbi?- 

The  gravedigger  sat  'neath  a  widespreadin'  tree, 

An'  lichtit  his  auld  black  cutty, 
An'  oh  !  but  his  face  was  a  pictur'  to  see. 
As  he  calmly  looked  up  wi'  the  tail  o'  his  e'e, 
An'  slowly  an'  solemnly  said  to  me, 

"  Man,  Mac,  it's  an  unco  peety." 

Quo'  I,  "What's  up  wi'  you  noo,  my  frien'? 

Why  look  you  sae  melancholy  ? 
Sic  a  change  in  a  man  I've  rarely  seen, 
Yer  unusual  despondency  puzzles  me  clean. 
You  look  as  if  you'd  got  drunk  yestreen. 

An'  were  noo  repentin'  yer  folly." 

He  quately  replied,  "  Man,  it's  no  that  ava, 

But  I'm  sad,  though  my  health  has  been  fairish, 
For,"  said  he,  as  he  shifted  the  pipe  in  his  jaw, 
"  My  income  this  while's  been  disgracefully  sma', 
'Deed,  since  Daith  and  the  Diel  took  the  Doctor  awa', 
There's  scarce  been  a  corpse  in  the  parish  !  " 


The  worthy  gravedigger  doubtless  felt  that  he  had 
a  palpable  grievance.     He  was  under  the  impression 
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that  Death  and  the  Devil  had,  of  late,  greatly  diminished 
his  earnings  by  the  successful  issue  of  their  effort  to 
remove  the  doctor  from  the  scene  of  his  pharma- 
ceutical labours.  And  to  a  certain  extent  I  believe 
he  may  have  been  justified  in  his  grave  grumblings, 
for  doctors,  like  other  individuals  (despite  the  long 
and  arduous  training  they  undergo  previous  to  taking 
their  places  in  the  ranks  of  full-fledged  medicos),  are 
far  from  infallible,  and  have  often  to  experiment  a  lot 
when  prescribing  for  their  patients.  But  even  if  they 
should  at  times  be  the  humble  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  helping  an  odd  afflicted  one 
to  migrate  to  a  more  congenial  sphere,  they  are 
surely  more  entitled  to  our  thanks  than  our  censure. 
I  once  knew  an  old  physician  who  attributed  his 
success  in  life  to  a  very  simple  cause.  Just  after 
starting  practice  for  himself,  he  was  called  in  to  see 
a  dyspeptic  client,  and  observing  a  piece  of  orange 
peel  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  he  hazarded  the  remark, 

"  Mr. ,  I  see  you  are  very  ill,  and  I  don't  wonder 

at  it,  for  I  perceive  that  you  have  been  eating 
oranges.  You  should  never  eat  oranges,"  and  after 
the  usual  pulse-feeling  and  "  shew-me-your-tongue " 
palaver,  he  was  gratified  to  learn  from  the  prostrate 
one  that  he  was  par  excellence  the  most  skilful  practi- 
tioner in  the  county,  as  he  had  told  him  exactly  what 
he  had  been  eating  by  a  mere  glance.     The  man  had 
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eaten  an  orange  a  short  time  previously.  The  doctor, 
on  going  for  a  holiday  some  years  afterwards,  engaged 
a  young  M.D.  to  heal  the  sick  in  his  absence,  and 
before  leaving  related  to  him  the  above  story,  adding 
by  way  of  a  joke,  "  You  just  act  on  similar  lines  and 
you're  all  right."  This  young  member  of  the  faculty, 
however,  who  had  but  newly  shook  the  university  dust 
from  his  feet,  looked  at  it  in  quite  a  business  light, 
and  thereby  rather  put  his  foot  in  it,  for  while  calling 
at  a  house  where  an  old  lady  of  ninety  lay  at  death's 
door,  he  carefully  scrutinized  the  apartment,  and 
seeing   some   shavings   under   the    bed   he    solemnly 

exclaimed,   "  Mrs.   ,   you  are  very  ill,   and   I   do 

not  wonder  at  it,  for  I  observe  with  regret  that  you 
have  been  eating  shavings."  The  observation  so 
shocked  the  saintly  nonagenarian  that  she  nearly 
"kicked  the  bucket,"  an  occurrence  which  would 
have  been  a  sad  catastrophe  from  the  old  doctor's 
point  of  view,  as  she  was  one  of  that  class  of  subjects 
at  whose  demise  all  members  of  the  profession  deeply 
mourn,  to  wit,  she  had  plenty  of  money,  and  didn't 
grudge  to  pay  good  fat  fees.  In  brief,  she  was  well 
worth  taking  extra  good  care  of. 
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3n  ^emoriam. 

DUNCAN    A'CALLUn,   Died  4th    Aarch,    1897, 

Aged  78  Years. 

One  by  one  old  landmarks  disappear, 

They  silent  glide  like  sunbeams  from  our  view; 

Or  softly  as  the  yellow  leaf  and  sere 

They,  fluttering  earthward,  make  the  number  few. 

Death  must  his  harvest  reap,  and  one  by  one 
He  claims  frail  mankind  as  his  guerdon  grim  : 

He  lives  on  death,  and  when  our  course  is  run 
Death's  bill  is  due,  and  we  must  bow  to  him. 

But  much  we  mourn,  though  his  claim  be  due. 
When  suddenly  he  lays  his  icy  hand 

On  one  whose  heart  was   ever  kind  and  true — 
One  who  did  genuine  respect  command. 

His  genial  turn,   his  upright,   honest  ways. 
Commended  him  alike  to  one  and  all ; 

And  though  he  left  us  ripe  in  years  and  days, 
His  absence  now  is  felt  by  great  and  small. 

Some  things  from  memory's  page  may  disappear 
As  we  traverse  this  scene  of  grief  and  joy, 

But  fancy  ever  shall  distinguish  clear 

The  well-known  form  of  "  Mac "  of  Kerrycroy. 
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Many  people  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  carry  with 
them  through  life  pleasing  memories  of  the  old  inn 
and  the  genial  host  thereof — "  Mac "  of  Kerrycroy. 
Here  the  traveller  found  a  snug  haven  of  repose,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  well  being  of  the  inner 
man,  at  most  reasonable  charges. 

But  the  times  change,  and  the  old  house  exists 
as  an  inn  no  more.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
striking  object-lesson  with  regard  to  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  Hcenses  for  the  dispensation  of  maltified 
gargles  and  tonics. 

In  some  places  we  find  half  a  dozen  pubs,  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  each  other,  while  in  country  districts 
such  as  this,  miles  from  anywhere,  the  thirsty  traveller 
has  perforce  to  pass  on  with  a  sigh,  no  doubt  inwardly 
exclaiming,  "  It  was  not  always  thus  ! " 
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Mben  tbe  SbaOes  o'  Bvenin'  3fa'. 

Life's  morn  is  unco  bricht 

When  the  steerin'  bairnies  rin, 
Wi'  hearts  baith  .brave  an'  Ucht, 

'Mang  the  heather,  broom,  an'  whin ; 
An'  to  a  downy  bed, 

Or  a  clean  shakedown  o'  straw, 
They  skip  content  an'  gled. 

When  the  shades  o'  evenin'  fa'. 

Frae  the  field  an'  through  the  fell, 

By  the  stane-dyke  auld  an'  grey, 
Through  the  daisy-dotted  dell, 

The  ploughman  wends  his  way; 
An'  he  feels  indeed  a  king, 

As  his  wife  and  weans  sae  braw 
Their  arms  around  him  fling, 

When  the  shades  o'  evenin'  fa. 

Frae  the  stookit  hairstrig  gay 
The  reapers  hameward  gang, 

Licht-liltin'  by  the  way 
Some  cheery  kintra  sang ; 
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An'  roon  the  social   hearth 

In  the  cot  or  in   the  ha', 
There's  nae  blyther  band  on  earth 

When  the  shades  o'  evenin'  fa'. 

An'  wi'  his   crook  an'   plaid 

The  shepherd  frae  the  hill 
Saunters  doon  the  plantin'  side 

By  mony  a  purlin'  rill ; 
An'  his  heart  is  extra   hcht, 

For  the  sweetest  lass  of  a' 
He'll  meet  this  very  nicht 

When  the  shades  o'  evenin'  fa'. 

That  terminus  is  nigh 

Whaur  we'll  a'  shake  hauns  wi'  Death, 
An'  wearily  we  sigh 

As  we  feel  his  frosty  breath ; 
But,  free  frae  care  an'  sin, 

May  we  gather  ane  an'  a' 
In  the  realms  o'  rest  abune 

When  life's  evenin'  shadows  fa'. 
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Ube  6ran&  illumination. 

With  folks  of  every  name,  and  creed,  and  station, 
I  viewed  last   night  the  grand  illumination. 
And  I  affirm,  without  exaggeration, 
That  'twas  indeed  a  credit  to  the  nation. 
All  tribes  and  tongues  were  wrapt  in  admiration, 
And  spoke  in  terms  of  genuine  commendation 
Of  those  who  first  received  the  inspiration 
To  start  an  annual  illumination. 

Most  glorious  was  th'  artistic  conflagration. 
Such  dazzling  effects,  such  variation  ! 
To  mortal  eyes  it  seemed  a  deputation 
Of  some  who  once  on  earth  had  habitation — ■ 
Had  come  from  some  celestial  constellation 
To  this  old  globe  to  give  us  intimation 
With  fierce,  yet  pleasing,  fiery  demonstration 
Of  some  unique  angehc  celebration  ! 

But  some,  with  awe-begotten  exclamation, 
Approached  each  bright  blue  blaze  with  trepidation, 
Their  countenances  full  of  consternation, 
And  gravely  looked  upon  the  situation. 
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These  tuned  their  harps  unto  the  old  notation, 

And  as  their  voices  shook  with  agitation, 

Said  'twas  the  reflex  of  a  grand  ovation 

Held  in  the  gruesome  realms  of  dark  damnation  ! 

Here  were  good  men  of  each  denomination, 
All  "  devil-dodgers  "  (pardon  the  quotation), 
Staid  ministers  of  parish  kirk  persuasion, 
Quoad  sacra  M.A.'s  of  fair  reputation, 
Free  Kirk  divines  who  back  up  Sustentation, 
And  vote  for  Kirk  and  State  disintegration, 
And  other  cloth-men,  who'd  give  salutation 
Unto  the  Prince  of  Hades  for  a  donation. 

And  Baptist  pastors,  worthy  of  laudation, 
And  leaders  in  the  Army  of  Salvation — 
I  may  be  wrong,  but,  on  consideration. 
They  only  save  themselves  from  ruination ; 
White-chokered  striplings,  ripe  for  ordination, 
And  future  thunderers,  upon  probation. 
And  parish  priests,  on  this  august  occasion 
Turned  out  to  view  the  grand  illumination. 

And  such  as  live  by  Faith,  their  sole  vocation 
Is  the  removal  of  the  degradation 
Attached  to  mortal  man's  degeneration ; 
From  some  no  doubt  they  get  congratulation. 
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But  as  for  him  who  writes  this  dissertation, 
He  takes  their  flippant  jaw  with  reservation, 
For  minus  coppers,  there'd  be  no  oration, 
And  consequently  meagre  mastication. 

Much  thanks  are  due  unto  our  Corporation, 

They're  models  of  judicial  ministration, 

They've  very  wisely  studied  our  filtration, 

And  bravely  battled  with  a  combination 

Of  ills  too  many  for  enumeration, 

For  which,  beyond  terrestial  botheration, 

Tiiey'll  rest  with  those  who've  passed  through  tribulation, 

As  meek  as  clucking  hens  at  incubation. 
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a  jfare  Bffatr. 

There  are  fraudulent  bankrupts,  resetters, 

And  dodgers  who  hook  it  for  debt, 
There  are  forgers  of  bank  notes  and  letters, 

All  imps  of  perdition ;  but  yet 
There  are  none  so  notoriously  shabby 

None  so  far  beyond  moral  repair, 
As  those  who  would  diddle  a  cabby 

Of  his  just  and  legitimate  fare. 


Therefore,  gentle  reader,  when  you  hire  a  cab,  give 
the  driver  a  fair  fare.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  do 
otherwise,  as  he  has  to  be  at  his  post  of  duty  in  fair 
weather  and  foul.  And  if  he  deal  fairly  with  you, 
sling  him  a  fair  tip  to  boot,  and  chuck  him  some- 
thing extra-fair  during  the  Fair  holidays.  You  will 
thus  put  yourself  in  a  fair  way  of  enhancing  your  fair 
reputation,  and  run  a  fair  chance  of  farcing  well  in 
this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Fare  thee  well! 
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